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DAY & NIGHT SERVICE 
KINGS CROSS-SCOTLAND 
aon eee 

wheels of L°N’E’R Scottish Expresses. 


At 10.0 a.m, the Flying Scotsman heralds the great 
procession of expresses which speed their way to 
the North throughout the day and night. 


TRAINS FROM KING’S CROSS 


and Breakfast Car Train. 


A.M. RESTAURANT Px, SLEEPING CAR 
10 0 ** The Flying Scotsman ”” 7 95 “‘The Highlandman.” 
” —Louis XVI Restaurant. ss Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh (non-stop), || Fort William, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, | Inverness. 
** The Aberdonian.’ 
10 _———" chee 7.40 oe & ; a. 
5 — Dundee, Aber: = ig eteeummaaedl 
een. i . 
‘ The Night Scotsman.” 
| 10.25 Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
“The Q oo i| deen, Perth. 
6 Queen of Scots | 
11.15 Pullman. Edinburgh, |! 10.35 Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
Glasgow, Dundee. | 
| A.M. 
i 1.10 Alter-Theatre Sleeping 
{ 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Perth, Inverness. 
First and Third Class Sleeping 
Accommodation except on 
1.10 a.m. train. 


11 50 Fdinburgh, Glasgow, 
. Perth, Inverness. Ht 


P.M. 
Edinbargb, Glasgow. i] 


1.15 gb, Glasgow. | 


Ask for Pocket Time-table and Tourist Programme atany L’N’'E*R 
Station or Office or of the Passenger Manager, Liverpool Stree Station, 
E.C.2, of L‘N'E‘R York. 


i oe © 


LONDON NONSTOP’ EDINCURCH ROUTE 


KINGS CROSS FOR SCOTLAND 




















Every gallon you 
buy is backed by 


nl and Per- 
formance Tests 
representing 


hundreds of 


thousands of 


pounds. 


TEST THIS NEW 
PETROL YOURSELF 


1. Try it for power on hills. 
2. Watch for increased mile- 
age. 3. Check its easy starting. 
4. Note how knocking dis- 
appears. 


to the Anglo-American Oil Cos. 
36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘ Pioneers,” 
Lid., 
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Know the thrill of owning an eight-cylindered car— 
with its wonderful smoothness, top-gear acceleration 
and high cruising speed. Costing only £435 for the 
Tourer and £485 for the Saloon, the Hillman Straight 
Eight is the pioneer of inexpensive eight-cylinder 
motoring. Its many refinements include Thermostat 
radio shutter, Triplex Glass, Dewandre Vacuum 
Servo brakes, and Marles steering. Write to-day 
for the Hillman Straight Eight Catalogue to 
The Hillman Motor Car Co., Ltd., Coventry. 
World Exporters, Rootes Ltd., Devonshire House, 


Piccadilly, W.1. 
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Mittram Evans acer" L 
HEREFORD 


Sole Makers 


APPLE 








CIDER - 


See this trade 
mark on every 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers, 





AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production” brand: 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving 1m every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 

rands. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra if 
not returned within’ three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


olden 
Pippin 


=—  s: 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH: HEREFORD. 
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1804-1929 


The Bible Society celebrates this year its 125th | 


Birthday. 


Both its work and the appreciation of its work have | 
grown enormously. ‘Take translation of the Scriptures, | 


for example. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Bible, — 
or some part of it, had been printed in seventy-one | 
languages. ‘That figure represented the effort made | 
by the Christian Church to enable peoples of the world | 
to read the Gospel in their own tongues. The Bible | 


Society has been responsible for the publication or 


translation of 618 versions, each in a distinct form of | 


speech, and each comprising at least one complete book 


of the Bible. 


During the last twenty-five years the advance has been 


enormous. Out of the total of 618 no fewer than | 


240 versions have been published in this period—that 
is to say, some part of the Word of God has been 
printed in a fresh language every five weeks or so. 
This shows how the Gospel is spreading abroad. 


Will you send a special donation to mark your appre- 
ciation of these facts? 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
‘146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 | 
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“50 for 3/3 
100 for 6/4 - 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


CORK TIPS 







The finest growths.of old Virginia — 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
specially selected for the purpose, 
in PLAYER’S No. 3, &, 
a cigarette which is unrivalled |. 
“in its delicacy of f 
and cool-smoking qualities. 


produce 





10° for 8° 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


- CORK TIPS 









flavour 


THe ExtraQuatity | 


VIRGINIA 
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If any difficulty 
in obtaining 
“ COURTINE ” 
LENINGS, 
write to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS, 
LIMITED, 
16 St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, 
LONDON, 
BG..1. 





ABITUALLY | well-dressed 

men have the boon of self- 
assurance. Their daily round is 
always easy. The ability of clothes 
to retain their original smariness 
rests notably on good Linings. 
“COURTINE” LININGS 
endure any amount of hard wear 
without flinching. They neither 
fray nor discolour. Throughout 
the wide range of colours and quali- 
ties, good behaviour is guaranteed 
by the Manufacturers, Courtaulds, 
Ltd. Ask your Tailor to use only 


“ 99 






The name is 
on the selvedge. 





Author of «Milestones ”’ 
(3rd Impression) 


AULD 
ACQUAINTANCE 


Further Reminiscences 


by - 
The MARQUIS of HUNTLY 


One volume with numerous illustrations. 
“ Once more the Marquis of Huntly brings out 
his inexhaustible treasure of reminiscencés, 
things both old and new. A delightful book 
by a very great good-humourist who ‘has lived 
every phase of his country’s life.” : 

—Morning Post. 
“ A real value of Lord Huntly’s reminiscences, 
apart from their minor of his own kindly 
personality . . . is the picture they give of the 
Victorian age.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A very lively book ... teems with good 
stories.” —J. M. Buttoc in The Dly. Despatch. 


“Refreshingly young.”—The Times, 
, (3rd Impression) 





Send Post Card for List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 





ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING - 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


OTHING is more pitiable than 

the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
itis myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective . 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


2 07. 2!5 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made t¥ Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also.in Cartridge form. 
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The Gratitude of 
the Poor 


During the past sixty-six years more 
= 1,320,000 Surgical appliances 
ave been supplied to those in need. 
The gratitude of the recipients is 
frequently most pathetic. 

If you are interested in someone 
needing such help, write to the 
Society and “ Letters” will be sent 
in proportion to the amount 
contributed. 

Remittances, addressed to the Vice- 
President, should be made payable 
to the 


Royal Surgical 
Aid Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Patron - . . H.M. THE KING 
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You can help by becoming 
a Subscriber to the Society. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN? 





| Please help the little child up the ladder. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES are making their Annual Appeal | 

for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for the largest family in the 

world—it equals a town in size—nearly 8,000 boys and girls; 1,233 | 

are helpless babies and toddlers under 5. Will you send them 
Half-a-Crown to feed the Children ? 





| You always send to 
| the Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,000 Half-Crowns Required. 


| and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, | 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


























| 
| 
| Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” | 
| 
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News of the Week 


The King 


FFXHROUGHOUT the King’s illness the public has 
accepted the bulletins at their face value, and has been 
right indoingso, Inthe case of the latest operation, which 
was performed on Monday, the public feels as before 
that it has been told the truth, The King’s health has 
teadily improved, and the purpose of the operation 
was to enable the abscess to be more easily drained and 
treated. It was not, of course, a slight operation, as 
it involved the removal of portions of two ribs, but the 
most encouraging sign is that the King was making 
progress in his general health even when the draining 
of the abscess was still unsatisfactory. Now the conva- 
lesecence ought to be surer and quicker. 
* * * * 
The French Debis 
On Tuesday, in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Poincaré 
had a great success in the first round of his formidable 
Parliamentary fight against those who want to attach 
reservations to France’s Debt Agreements with Great 
Britain and America. Le has said over and over again 








‘ that the credit of France depends upon ratification with- 


out reservation and that the Young Scheme will be 
deprived of its foundation if he is defeated. He is, no 
doubt, a reluctant supporter of the Young Scheme, but 
he sees that from every point of view it is by far the lesser 
evil for France. A fortnight ago he was defied by the 
Financial Commission of the Chamber, who added reserva- 
tions to the Bills for ratification. He then announced 
that he would take his case to Parliament and would 
stand or fall by the result. 
* * * * 


The majority of 65 which he obtained in the first 
division is very encouraging. He is playing a brave part 
and has never weakened in the face of much enmity 
and intrigue. His opponents are only representing the 
popular doctrine that France ought not to pay a penny 
more in discharging her debts to Great Britain and America 
than she receives from Germany. This is a not too 
creditable version of the British principle that Great 
Britain will not take more from Germany and the Allies 
than she has to pay to America—for Great Britain will pay 
her debt in full to America in any ease. Most Frenchmen 
want to say “ We will not pay our debts to Great Britain 
and America unless we receive the money for that purpose 
from Germany.” 

* * * * 


M. Poincaré has heroically insisted on the point of 
honour, but he has reinforced that argument with a very 
powerful argument of expediency in regard to the 
special debt of £80,000,000 which becomes due to 
America on August Ist. If the Mellon Agreement with 
America as to the French War Debt is ratified un- 
reservedly (or, at all events, with such reservations as 
Washington can approve) the payment of the £80,000,060 
can be postponed because the amount will become 
merged in the general War Debt. Should M. Poincaré’s 
enemies get their way, however, the £80,000,000 will 
have to be paid on the appointed date or France will be 
a defaulter. Further, under the Agreement with Mr. 
Churchill, France cannot pay the £80,000,000 without 
paying a corresponding amount of her debt to Great 
Britain, Mr. Snowden announced a few days ago that 
the. Government would insist upon the fulfilment of 
Mr. Churchill’s condition. Such a weight of argument is 
in fact on M. Poinearé’s side that we can hardly imagine 
that he will fail to carry his countrymen with him, Even 
when the Agreements are accepted without reservation, 
however, the Chamber may try to reverse the sense by 
means of a special resolution in the strange hope that 
America will be willing to be thwarted in that way. 

* * * * 


China and Russia 

On Tuesday night the Chinese Government sent a reply 
to the Soviet Note. They declared bluntly that the 
Manchurian authorities were justified in expelling the 
Russian oflicials of the Chinese Eastern Railway on the 
ground that these officials had broken the Treaty of 1924 
by carrying on Communistic and anti-Chinese propaganda. 
We have written about the dispute in a leading article. 
We express there some doubt as to the degree in which 
the Nanking knowledge of the 

[65] 


Government had 
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Manchurian coup, but even if, as we suspect, the Manchu- 
rians acted independently, it is obvious that Nanking 
is willing to accept responsibility. 

* * * * 

The Nanking Government say that the new Chargé 
d@ Afjaires who is going shortly to Moscow will act as a 
plenipotentiary in discussing the whole subject. They 
also demand the release of Chinese who are imprisoned 
in Russia, and the protection generally of Chinese who 
are living in Russia, though they remark that these 
requests are not to be regarded as counter-demands. 
Clearly this reply is not a satisfaction of the Soviet Note or 
ultimatum, but for reasons which we have given in our 
leading article it is not believed that either side contem- 
plates war. The danger is, as always in such cir- 
cumstances, that some frontier incident may aggravate 
the whole situation and put it beyond control. Meanwhile 
it is reported that the Soviet is breaking off relations 
with China. 

* * tk * 


The American Tariff 


Messages from America continue to show that 
opinion there is disturbed by the ill-will which 
has been stirred up by the new American tariff. Last 


week thirty-eight protests had been received from foreign 
countries and since then several others have arrived. An 
aspect of the tariff-mongering which is partly tragic and 
partly comic is that the enmities and disappointment 
created among Americans themselves prevent internal 
satisfaction from being secured at the price of offence to 
nearly all other countries. President Hoover undoubtedly 
gave his promise to help the farmers in the belief that the 
Protective system need not be appreciably enlarged. He 
believed that the new tariff would be mainly an agri- 
cultural measure. The scramble at Washington, however, 
has ruined that comfortable hope. The farmers are now 
saying that although new duties in their favour enable 
them to sell better, other new duties make everything which 
On the whole they are 
“down” on the 


they must buy more expensive. 
inclined to think that they are 
transaction. 
* K ad * 

Whenever the tariff is reopened everybody grabs what 
he can get. A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
in Monday’s paper gave some ludicrous examples of the 
appeals for Protection—apple-growers demanding that 
bananas should be taxed in order that they might have 
a clear field to sell their apples, tomato-growers demanding 
that Italian tomatoes should be taxed in order that 
Italians, who generally import tomatoes from their old 
country, should be compelled to eat American tomatoes. 
The Democrats have frankly thrown their ree Trade 
principles overboard during the scramble. “ I know it’s 
a big steal,’ said one Democrat member of Congress, 
“ but I'm going to help my people steal while the stealing 
is good.” Economic principle and the probable effect 
upon international relations do not seem to have been 
given the slightest consideration. The argument of 
every delegate before the Tariff Committees was in 
effect “ I want you to tax what I sell and to put on the 
free list what I buy.” 

a * * * 

Great Britain and Russia 

On Thursday, July 11th, in the House of Commins, 
there were some interesting exchanges on foreign affairs. 
Colonel Wedgwood was indignant with the Government 
for refusing asylum to Trotsky. Why should a great 


tradition be broken? Hf Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Marx 


were admitted, why should Trotsky be refused? As 
to the recognition of the Soviet Government, the Prime 





— 





Minister stated that the Government would very likely 
come to a decision during the recess. Question and 
answer then turned upon the wish of the Opposition to 
discuss the subject before the decision was taken. The 
Prime Minister, however—acting within his rights—saiq 
that an opportunity for discussion would be given before 
the decision became operative, but he could not under. 
take to say that discussion should precede decision, 
“k * * ** 

Unemployment Insurance 

On Thursday, July 11th, in the House of Commons, 
Miss Bondfield, Minister of Labour, moved a money 
resolution increasing the State contribution to the 
Unemployment State Insurance Fund from two-fifths 
to one-half of the total contributions. Usually, such a 
resolution follows the second reading of the consequential 
Bill, and several Labour members were angry at the 
reversal of the custom. In vain Miss Bondfield explained 
that the proposal was only a stop gap to save the Fund 
from bankruptcy. The rebellious Labour members 
remembered too vividly that they had promised the 
unemployed “ work or maintenance.” Now they were 
asked to accept a policy of marking time at least until 
the next Budget. Mr. Maxton argued that even though 
the benefits were not to be increased in the immediate 
future the regulations of the Labour Exchanges ought 
at least to be “ humanized.” Miss Bondfield, however, 
was unable to support the familiar accusation that the 
regulations are inhumane. The resolution was carried. 

* ae ok * 

Colonial Development 

Jn the House of Commons on Friday, July 12th, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas unfolded his scheme for Colonial 
Development as a means of reducing unemployment. 
Once again a money resolution preceded the second reading 
of the consequential Bill. Mr. Thomas, indeed, asked 
the House to accept the discussion of the resolution as 
equivalent to a second-reading debate. He proposed 
to establish a Fund which would extend borrowing 
facilitics to Protected and Mandated territories. He 


would also lengthen the loan period from 40 to 60 years. 


The Fund would amount to £1,000,000 a year, which 
must be spent every year. 
was to prevent the Colonies from delaying their schemes. 
If they did not take the money when it was available 
they would lose it. Mr. Amery welcomed the scheme, 
particularly as it had been flatteringly borrowed from 
the Unionists. Sir Hilton Young was also very friendly, 
but the mutual compliments between the two Front 
Benches were striking enough to throw some Labour 
On Wednesday 


members into an agony of suspicion. 


when the debate was continued the resolution was carried. 


* * * 
Unemployment and Financial Controt 

On Tuesday, the House of Commons again discussed 
unemployment. Mr. Thomas said that he proposed te 
make the Unemployment Grants Committee, gencrally 
known as the St. Davids Committee, a statutory body. 
He was also setting up a new Committee to help public 
utility enterprises, both municipal and private. It is 
noticeable that in all his schemes Mr. Thomas wisely 
refuses to distinguish between publicly and privately 
managed concerns. He is ready to help any sort of 
undertaking which he thinks will provide employment. 
The Treasury, he explained, would accept responsibility 
up to a total of £25,000,000. All this is tantamount to 4 
revival of the Trade Facilities Scheme. 

* ae * * 

Mr. Churchill chaffed 

Unionists, by derating 
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to the extent of £600,000,000 ; the Labour Government 
offered £25,000,000 of guarantees. Evidently the Trea- 
sury view had prevailed that State credit, short of the 
point where it produced inflation, did not create employ- 
ment. The Government were budgeting for no fewer 
than 1,200,000 unemployed throughout the winter. What 
would they have said if a Unionist Government had 
quietly accepted that figure? Mr. Lloyd George cross- 
examined Mr. Thomas very skilfully, and discovered that 
he contemplated subsidising privately managed utility 
undertakings without bringing the expenditure under 
the control of the House. He described this as inexcus- 
able and quite unacceptable. 


* * * * 


We agree. It is true that the St. Davids Committee 
made grants without reference to the House. Perhaps 
that is partly the reason why the Committee did not 
prosper. It would be grossly reactionary, however, to 
create another precedent of removing expenditure from 
the criticism of the House. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the Committee did work within a Treasury limit. 
Mr. Thomas was considerably ruffled by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s dissection of his plans. He is not at all good at 
the technique of finance, and is little helped by Sir 
Oswald Mosley. But, after all, neither the Unionists nor 
the Liberals want to put the Government in a hole, and, 
at the end of the teasing, Mr. Thomas, like Malvolio, was 
“entreated to a peace.” It is due to Mr. Lloyd George, 
nevertheless, that the House found that loose wording 
and confused explanation covered the possibility of the 
Government being able to spend indefinitely without 
criticism. 

% * * x 
Housing 

In the House of Commons on Monday there was an 
intensely interesting debate on housing. Mr. Greenwood 
announced that the Government would ignore the deci- 
sion of the Unionist Government to end the Wheatley 
subsidy, but would allow the Chamberlain subsidy to run 
its course. The debate then turned upon the question 
whether the cost of building rises or falls as the result 
of a subsidy. Mr. Chamberlain held strongly that a 
subsidy invariably increases the price, and is, therefore, 
to be avoided whenever possible. He has many facts 
on his side. Mr. E. D. Simon took the line that even if 
subsidies increase the price, they do at least produce 
the houses, and that the most important point at present 


is speed in building. The Wheatley subsidy, he said, 


had enormously increased building production. He, 
therefore, advocated subsidies within reason. Mr. 


Wheatley himself roundly denounced the Government 
for cowardice. He consoled himself with the reflection 
that, at all events, when they failed no one would be able 
to say that Socialism had failed. 


* * * * 


The Cotton Crisis 

By an overwhelming majority, the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners have decided to reduce wages 
by 124 per cent. from July 29th. The President has 
explained that the employers do not want to cut wages 
for the sake of their own pockets ;_ they wish the benefit 
to vo to the consumer, and they are convinced that only 
thus can they save the industry. The operatives reply, 
however, that exports have fallen since 1922, in spite of 
the considerable reduction in the price of cotton cloth, 
Here is something like a flat contradiction which needs 
elucidation. We certainly feel that elucidation is owed 
to the operatives before wages are cut, The Ministry of 


Labour has already intervened and has a_ particularly 
strong case in urging the postponement of any war-like 
action. 
* * * * 
The ‘ City of Ottawa’ Accident 
We are glad to learn, from the Air Ministry’s Report, 
that the recent accident to the cross-Channel air liner, 
“City of Ottawa,’ was “ unavoidable.” The record of 
Imperial Airways would allow us to think nothing else. 
Nevertheless, the recommendations of the Committe2 
are very important, in particular that which provides 
for an increased reserve of power. The recommendation 
concerning instruction in the use of lifebelts seems also 
to have been necessary. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that passengers will be made more nervous by provisions 
for their safety, as has been suggested. The third import- 
ant recommendation refers to the height of the aeroplane 
when beginning the crossing. This is likely to be of 2s 
much or as little value as the existing regulation which 
provides that a height of five thousand feet shall be 
reached at this point. Discretion must always be left 
to the pilot, and any interference with his judgment by 
arbitrary rules can only cause additional danger. So 
long, however, as this recommendation is regarded merely 
as a strong suggestion it is to be welcomed. 
* * * * 
Professor Delbriick 
Professor Delbriick, who died last Sunday in his 81st 
year, took his part in history as well as in the writing it. 
* Delbriick’s Wednesday Evenings,” during the Waz, 
were on the side of moderation, and, in spite of the fact 
that his school regarded war as the central theme of 
history, and that his principal work was his History of 
the Art of War, he was opposed to the party which he 
held responsible for prolonging the War. He was, again, 
a candid friend of the German Royal Family, and after 
the War did not hesitate to say “ Leaders who mislead 
the people as they have done in this War must give 
way.” His integrity enabled him to be of as much 
service to the German nation during the last ten years 
as he had been under his former friends. His History 
of the World, broken off by his death, was begun when 
he was over seventy, and had reached the dismissal of 
Bismarck. It is a pity that we shall not have his con- 
sidered view of the origins of the War. His conservatism 
was honestly adaptable, and his loss will be universally 
felt. 
x * * * 
Dorchester House 
Dorchester House has been sold, and when it has been 
demolished we are to have on its site a hotel, which, 
we are told, will be the finest in Europe. It is a question 
whether even the finest hotel in the world will compen- 
sate us if we are to lose many more familiar landmarks, 
especially when they are, as Dorchester House is, suffi- 
ciently beautiful to be considered part of the national 
It is not only the exterior of the house which 
is beautiful; the interior decoration, much of which 
it will be impossible to preserve, can be ill spared. We 
suppose that the Alfred Stevens mantelpieces, and other 
treasures, will be free to follow their fellows into the 
houses of private collectors, on this side or the other 
of the Atlantic. 


heritage. 


* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5$ per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929, War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
100 jj ; on Wednesday week 101]; a year ago, 101%. 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86]; on 
Wednesday week 87; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 753; on Wednesday week 76; 
a year ago 77]. 
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OST Members of Parliament have lately been revolv- 
ing the problem of Ministerial salaries. The 


N 


time is indeed ripe, not merely for consideration but 


for action. In the House of Commons on Monday 
questions were asked from the rival points of view of a 
Labour member who wanted Ministerial salaries to be 
reduced, and of a Unionist member who wanted the Prime 
Minister’s salary to be increased. The Prime Minister, 
in his answer, displayed a commendable reluctance 
to ask for any increase by which he would personally 
benefit, but we would respectfully remark that honourable 
scruples of this sort cannot be allowed to dispose of the 
matter. It would be perfectly simple for the Unionist 
Party or the Liberal Party to insist upon the appointment 
of a Select Committee. 

The nation is in real danger of losing the services of 
its best men because it does not pay them enough. In 
our opinion all Ministers and Judges are underpaid. Their 
salaries were fixed when money had a far higher value 
than it has now, and the sacrifices which able men are 
required to make in order to serve the State are excessive 
and frequently prohibitive. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We are not advocates of high pay on the ground 
that by this means alone can dignity be maintained. 
The dignity of an official, when he has it, lies chiefly in 
his personality and in the nature of his service. But 
Ministers are compelled by the nature of their work to 
entertain a good deal, and it is out of the question for 
a Prime Minister who has no means of his own to support 
life at 10 Downing Street without being in constant 
dread of financial disaster. 

To some extent the State has relieved Ministers of the 
necessity of paying for the grander forms of entertain- 
ment, but the entertaining which a Prime Minister 
eannot avoid remains a considerable tax, even when we 
have ruled out—as we certainly do—the stupid delusion 
that dignity and hospitality can be measured by servants 
in platoons and wine in streams. You cannot buy 
respect with profusion. It was said that no Viceroy of 
India in the past century was more respected than Lord 
Dalhousie ; some of his colleagues wept when he walked 
down the steps of Government House for the last time ; 
yct he was believed to have saved upon his salary. There 
is, however, reason in all things, and it must be remem- 


The Quarrel 


NYONE steeped in the traditional meaning of diplo- 
Lt matic language would say that the Soviet’s message to 
the Chinese Government means war, unless the Manchurian 
authorities should) submit unconditionally. Happily, 
much of the old meaning has been knocked out of diplo- 
matic language, and it is possible to believe that the 
dialecticians of the Soviet desired nothing more than 
to write one of their pretty essays in vituperative argu- 
ment, without intending to proceed to business. And, 
apart from this consideration, there is a very material 
reason why the Sovict should shrink from a campaign 


in Manchuria. The  Bolshevists could not fight 
there without, sooner or later, coming into conflict 


with Japan. Japan owns the South Manchurian Railway, 
and the Japanese have interests all over the country. 
A Russian invasion would be the limit of madness ; 
the Bolshevists would be beaten in a fight with Japan ; 
they would suffer more than ever from a lack of money, 
and the pumshir.ent for their madness would be a final 
inability to borrow, 


Official Salaries and Pensions 


bered that the Prime Minister’s salary of £5,000 is reduceg 
to about £3,500 when he has paid Income Tax. That 
is not nearly enough. The Speaker is exempt from 
Income Tax, and the salaries of Members of the House 
of Commons are also exempt. The least that we hope 
for is the exemption of the salaries of Ministers aird Judges, 

The money question cannot be safely ignored. 
nation ought to be able to dip into the pool of high 
talents in choosing its servants. 
salaries cannot possibly compete with the high rewards 
of commerce and industry, but when men choose the 
service of the State for the most honourable of all reasons, 
and pay the penalty with their eyes open, they ought 
not to have to pay the further penalty of being plunged 
into anxiety. That is not the way of safety for the State, 
Mr. John Burns, when he was a young man, said that 
nobody was v.orth more than £500 a year, but he probably 
does not think so now. Lord Oxford, giving evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1921—which, incidentally, 
recommended that the Prime Minister should be paid 
£8,000 a year—said that he left Downing Street a poorer 
man than when he went there. It was within the public 
knowledge that he was helped by the generosity of friends 
in the years of his retirement. Even in the days when 
money had a much higher value Ministers did not find 
life easy on their salaries. Lord John Russell once con- 
fessed that his debts were paid by his brother. 

The question of salaries leads on to pensions. It is 
highly undesirable that men who have retired from great 
office should be forced by circumstances to pay their 
way by doubtful enterprises. The merchants of sensation 
are for ever on the look out to buy the secrets of statesmen, 
or to tempt them into literary indiscretions. In ou 
opinion, the experience and knowledge of men who have 
filled great positions should never be lost to the nation. 
They should be looked upon as Elder Statesmen, whose 
knowledge and advice are always at call. The pensions 
in this case need not be large, but should be large enough 
to save a man from losing a dignity, which, properly 
regarded, is part of the dignity of the State. The pensions 
could be awarded after some agreed term of service, 
and it would always be possible for a man with sufficient 
private means not to claim the pension, as in the case of 
ex-Lord Chancellors. 


in Manchuria. 


Although the Soviet must be blamed for issuing threats 
grotesquely unbecoming in a Power which has signed 
the Kellogg Pact, it must be admitted that the Manchu 
rians—it is not yet known how far the Nanking Govern- 
ment sympathized with them—have behaved in an 
intensely stupid and provocative manner. Their violation 
of a Treaty only five years old, without discussion and 
even without warning, is a bad business for all China. 
What will foreigners say? The Manchurians have com- 
mitted the gross tactical error of putting into foreign mouths 
the argument that, after all, every project for revising 
Treaties and for abolishing extra-territoria] privileges must 
be subject to the consideration that the Chinese do not 
scruple to throw over a Treaty without a moment's 
notice. 

Let us briefly describe the cause of the dispute in 
Manchuria. The Chinese Eastern Railway in Northern 
Manchuria was originally Russian property. It was 
created by arrangement between the Emperor of Russia 
and the Emperor of China. It was one of the fruits of 
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the old Russian Imperialism. The railway was to pass 
into Chinese ownership at the end of eighty years. In 
the Treaty of five years ago, however, the Russians 
shortened the eighty years to sixty, and conceded to 
the Manchurians in the meantime a joint control of 
the railway. Last week the Manchurian authorities 
suddenly seized all the railway telegraphs and telephones, 
all the Soviet ships and the Soviet trade agencies. The 
Russian officials of the railway were sent off to Russia 
without being given time to pack, or in some cases even 
to say good-bye to their families. The excuse for this 
summary action was that all those who were expelled 
were agents of Moscow carrying on subversive propa- 
ganda. It is easy to believe that the accusation was 
true, without approving of the Manchurian method. 

The answer of the Soviet was the message to which 
we have referred. The Soviet proposed to call a confer- 


Great Britain 


YEAR ago we wrote: “ We can cozen ourselves 
no longer with our silver sea: a modern bomber 
can cross it in ten minutes. . . . To be strong in the 
air is common sense to-day.” Everything we saw last 
Saturday at the Air Force Display and this week at the 
Aeronautical Exhibition serves to confirm us in our 
opinion that, both from an ethical and an economic 
standpoint, aviation demands and deserves our whole- 
hearted support. In the article referred to we also wrote : 
“When war is but a memory of man’s ascent from the 
apes, we may be able to use all our skill and resources in 
flying to quicken communication and to kindle friendship 
throughout the world.” And that, indeed, is the strongest 
argument we can urge for air power: its convertibility to 
the purposes of peace. 

Like all great inventions, flying has brought dangers as 
well as blessings with it. For years we have urged that 
it is necessary to accept the risks of peace unless we mean 
to face the greater perils of competition in armaments. 
No defence of any kind can ever again give us complete 
security. We are less safe now, in the military sense, than 
we were in 1914, owing chiefly to the rise of aviation ; 
and until we completely reconsider our defence problems 
we shall continue to waste money. That such an over- 
haul is urgent, indeed overdue, is disclosed by last year’s 
Budget. We are spending : 

In Interest and Sinking Fund for National 


Debt .. ae ae . £370,000,000 
On War Pensions ne we “e a3 57,000,000 
On Army, Navy, and Air Force ee -» 114,600,000 
On Education .. Ae ne a ae 46,800,000 
On Old Age Pensions .. as = -» 33,600,000 
On Health and Insurances... ate ae 20,700,000 
On all other Services .. 7 a 92,800,000 


Of this sum only £19,000,000 is spent on the Air Force, 
including Civil Aviation, or about sevenpence out of 
every £1 raised in national taxation, compared with 
two shillings and fivepence for the Army and Navy, a 
paltry shilling on education, and one-thirty-second of a penny 
on the League of Nations. We are paying in all eleven 
shillings in the pound for past wars, including pensions. 
That we must pay our debt is inevitable, and doubtless 
Salutary—a burden we must shoulder uncomplainingly, 
but we are entitled to consider very seriously whether it 
is necessary to spend three times as much on preparing 
our youth for war as on training it for peace, and whether 
the sums allotted to the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
represent at all the realitics of the Defence situation 
to-day. Another war between civilized nations is, we 
hope, impossible, but increasing competition in commerce 
and the arts of peace is,on the contrary, both certain and 
desirable. Great Britain will necd the best brains and 


ence immediately to discuss the affairs of the railway, 
but as a condition of the conference insisted that the 
Chinese Government—the connivance of Nanking seems to 
be assumed—must immediately cancel all arbitrary orders, 
release all arrested Russian citizens, and abandon all 
prosecutions. These are the essential points of what is, 
in form, an ultimatum incidentally decorated with such 
phrases as “ grossest violation,’ “* atrocious,” “ violent 
and provocative.” Finally, the message says that if 
the Chinese do not submit “ serious consequences ” 
will follow. 

We never thought that the honeymoon between 
Bolshevism and the intense individualism of the Chinese, 
which began amid showers of political confetti at Canton, 
could last very long. The rupture has now come in a 
storm of mutual abuse. But we must wait to see whether 
worse will follow. 


and Aviation 


technical training possible if she is to keep her place as 
a leader in world civilization, yet we continue in the out- 
worn groove of tradition, spending three times as much 
on meeting danger that may never come as in equipping 
ourselves for a sane certainty that we should welcome. 

Moreover, we are not even screening ourselves effi- 
ciently from the danger of attack under modern condi- 
tions, for the truth is that it has become impossible to do 
so in a direct and substantial manner. With our exposed 
industrial areas, on which the prosperity of the country 
depends, and the 700 square miles of Greater London 
forming a target on which every hit will be effective (and 
through which the silver pointer of the Thames directs the 
attacker to the heart of the Empire), we are the most 
vulnerable of all the nations of Europe by air. Against 
bombing, there is no real defence except more bombing : 
mutual slaughter of defenceless people. Such horrors 
may never happen. But if we spend money on insuring 
ourselves against them, as we rightly do at present, let 
us see that our policy covers the risks as far as possible. 
At present the money we spend on floating fortresses is 
largely useless. A battleship costs £7,000,000 to build and 
equip: for this sum no fewer than five hundred aeroplanes 
could be made and maintained. There can be no expert 
on the problems of Imperial Defence, naval, military, 
aerorautical, but would agree that a doubling of the 
strength of our Air Force would be of greater value in 
time of war than a couple of additional battleships. 

It is true that such rough calculations would need 
qualification and consideration before any new proportion 
could be established between the strength of our fighting 
arms. But that the present position is unsatisfactory, 
indeed dangerous, is becoming increasingly obvious. In 
twenty-four hours a hostile Power could drop more bombs 
on us than were dropped in the whole course of the last 
War, and could continue this scale of attack until de- 
feated. How should our battleships and_ battalions 
defend us? The brass-bound mentality of the older 
Services leads us into wasteful expenditure and diminished 
efliciency in peace, and would involve us in ruin if there 
were to be another war. 

Flying is the newest weapon of civilization: in its 
forging Great Britain has a place to fill by virtue of the 
skill of her pilots, engineers, designers, inventors. We 
were the first to fly the Atlantic, both by aeroplane and 
airship. An Englishman invented the slotted wing. 
Imperial Airways, in spite of the recent sad accident, still 
hold the first place for safety in operation. The magnifi- 
cent exhibition of our aircraft industry at Olympia proves 
what we can do in construction and engine design. It 
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is a splendid future to which we look. From the pilots 
who send their Scouts leaping higher than the Alps in ten 
minutes and dive from these altitudes at vertiginous 
speeds, and the proud craftsmen whose work is flawless 
to the ten-thousandth-inch, to us outsiders whose privilege 
it is to praise God that the day of heroes and artists has 
not passed, we are all engaged on a task that stretches 
beyond human sight. This business of flying in all its 
branches — commerce, communications, survey, war, 


— 


health, pleasure, agriculture, with its dangers and delights 
and infinite possibilities—is so big a thing that we who ar 
close to it can hardly understand how quickly it js 
changing the world and how high are the horizons of its 
future. 
worthy of the Air Age. 






But we can determine that this country shall be 
The qualities of daring ang 7 
resource which made us great by sea will make us great | 


by air and enable us to serve the world in the new | 


sphere. 


The Week in Parliament 


LL is not quiet on the Conservative front bench. 
Having decided, for reasons known only to them- 
selves, publicly to expose and to argue the one funda- 
mental point of disagreement that exists between them, 
the leaders of the Unionist Party tabled an amendment 
to the Address upon the issue of safeguarding. A full- 
dress debate on ProtecSion ensued, at the outset of which 
Mr. Amery, in a speech of remarkable power and even 
brilliance, denounced Liberalism and all its works, 
coquetted with Socialism, characterized his colleague, the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, as “ mid-Victorian,” and 
practically committed himself to an import duty on wheat 
and meat. After this the Free-Traders had the best of it, 
both Mr. Snowden and Mr. Runciman being at the top of 
their form on a favourite topic. It all ended in a sub- 
stantial victory for the Government, supported by the 
Liberals. Mr. Churchill disappeared during the debate, 
and there were some Unionist abstentions from the 
division, so that the whole performance can hardly be 
described as a tactical triumph on the part of the official 
Opposition. Indeed, it has become abundantly clear that 
this Protection business will again require very careful 
handling by Mr. Baldwin if a most dangerous situation 
is not to develop in his party. The Conservative candi- 
date at Twickenham, unsupported by a substantial section 
of Conservative Members of Parliament, appears to have 
raised the question in its most provocative form, and to 
have made it the main issue of the by-election. And most 
of the Protectionist hounds, stimulated by the impish 
activities of Lord Beaverbrook, are once more in full ery. 
But if the troubles of the Conservatives are considerable, 
the anxieties and sorrows of the Government are no less. 
Every Minister must be praying for the recess, for they 
have had a “ sticky ” time “uring the past weck. 


Over unemployment insurance, over Colonial develop. 
ment, over housing, and above all over the notorious 
“* development loan,’ the Government has been subjected 
to formidable criticism from the Opposition benches, to 
the accompaniment of a perpetual ‘“ obbligato ” of 
machine-gun fire from their own back-benches. 

Miss Lawrence managed to dodge the well-directed 
bullets of Mr. Wheatley, and successfully to wriggle 
through the meshes of the various nets prepared for her 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. E. D. Simon. But even 
she, with all her knowledge and debating skill, was not 
too happy. Miss Bondfield frankly succumbed to the 
Clyde attack, and to the maiden speeches of various 
aggrieved and indignant Socialists. She has promised 
to do better next time and continues to exist, more or 
less, on sufferance. The brunt of the assault has, how- 
ever, been borne by Mr. J. H. Thomas, who is not taking 
the strain any too well. He was definitely worsted in 
a fierce clash with Mr. W. J. Brown, one of the ablest of 
the new Labour back-benchers. And a climax was 
reached last Tuesday, when a searching cross-examination 
by Mr. Lloyd George compelled every Minister on the 
Treasury bench to leave the chamber simultaneously in 
order to discover whether their proposals were as inade- 
quate as they at first appeared to be, or whether they were; 
in fact, asking the House for a blank cheque in order to 
subsidize private enterprise. Mr. Churchill moved to 
report progress in order to secure the attendance of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. This was achieved, 
but neither he nor Sir Oswald Mosley did much to clarify 
a situation which remains amusing but obscure. Debate 
has been maintained at a high level. The speeches of 
Mr. McKinlay (Socialist) and Major Nathan (Liberal) 
were quite exceptionally good. WarcuMan, 


The Cost of Litigation 


A the banquet to His Majesty's judges, held on Friday, 
June 5th, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Sankey, 
mentioned, among other matters, the subject of the cost 
of litigation. From the earliest times the delays, 
complications, and expense involved in taking a case to 
court- have been the subject of satire and complaint 
from the student and the public respectively.* Swift 
said of Gulliver’s father that he had been ruined by 
the expense of gaining a suit in Chancery, while it is 
notorious that the main preoccupation of a good lawyer 
is to keep his client’s case out of court.” And who should 
know better than he where the interest of his client lies ? 
The result is that the Englishman as a rule entertains 
a healthy respect for the law in general, and keeps out of 
the courts if possible, unless a case occurs where the 
interests involved are too great for it to be possible to 
let them go by default. In any other, he knows very 





*See also the letter under this heading in this week’s correspon- 
dence columns, 





well, he is likely even in the event of his winning to 
have to pay more in costs and fees than the ease was worth 
to him. Should he lose he will have to pay more, in a 
civil action, than the original amount of the claim 
against him, and often many times as much. The costs 
in an action concerning £60 or £70 may run into several 
hundreds, and it would be the exception rather than 
the rule, where the case is vigorously defended, for them 
to be less than the amount in dispute. 

This situation has been defended on the grounds that 
it develops in the public a reluctance to go to law, and 
that it is far better to have a little injustice than a large 
amount of litigation on frivolous issues. The Lord 
Chancellor himself said that “it was not a bad thing that 
the fear of costs should deter vexatious litigation.” It 
would seem, however, that the delay and difficulty of 
most cases, due to the incoherent state of our law, 
would alone secure this result without any occasion for 
a deterrent which operates definitely in favour of one 
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‘lass in the community, and, what is more, that class 
which can best afford to help itself. It is hopeless, to-day, 
for a poor man to institute an action against a rich one, 
even in those cases where he can obtain free legal help, 
for if the rich man were to defend the case it would be 
eertain to cost more to either side than the poor man can 
afford to pay. He, therefore, does not go to law, and the 
rich man is put into a position of security of which he 
js no more worthy than the poor man. In many courts, 
also, there is no such free assistance, both county and 
magistrates’ courts coming into this category. Divorce 
and maintenance proceedings are also extremely expensive, 
while in criminal cases the legal assistance of the Crown 
is far superior to that which many prisoners can afford. 

This is, contrary to the opinion of the general public, 
not directly the fault of the legal profession. Even the 
Lord Chancellor, in fact, expressed the opinion that one 
remedy was for litigants to be content with less expensive 
counsel. But it is not counsel’s fees which form the 
major and crushing portion of the costs, but the fees of 
the courts and the expenses of witnesses, especially of 
expert witnesses. And we can hardly expect that witnesses 
should be content to appear without fee. To do so would 
induce great reluctance to be called as a witness, and 
often lead to the suppression of information essential to 
justice, quite apart from the injustice to the witnesses 
themselves. Nor, again, is this the time to talk of adding 
the whole cost to the expenses borne by the national 
exchequer. It is necessary, therefore, to find some 
alterations in our legal system which will simplify liti- 
gation, and this can be done in two ways. We can alter our 
laws, or we can find substitutes for litigation which are less 
open to objection. 

Mr. C. H. S. Fifoot, in an article in a recent number of 
the Fortnightly, to which we are indebted for some of 
the information given here, suggests one substitute, the 
appointment of civil arbitrators, whose task should be to 
arrange a peaceful settlement. This, however, as_ is 
suggested by the case of commercial arbitration, would 
rapidly come to suffer from almost the same disadvan- 
tages as the ordinary legal system, since pleading before 
an arbitrator is as much a task for skill as pleading 
before a judge, who is officially also an arbitrator. His 
function is to provide an alternative to the recourse to 


force for the settlement of differences. It would indeed 
be ironical should we have to invent some system to 
prevent recourse to a judge, and indeed the second system 
would only be superimposed on the present, and would 
add to the complexity, not solve it. The same objection 
must obviously apply to any other substitutes for litiga- 
tion. We are left, therefore, with the necessity of 
codifying our law. 

The Lord Chancellor also expressed his regret at the 
fact that “ the Bar in general, and barristers in particular, 
had not always received that measure of public approval 
and confidence to which they were entitled. It had been 
said that the Bar was a trade union...” However 
that may be, to plead the cause of codification to a lawyer 
is a waste of energy. He will tell you either that it cannot 
be done or that it has been done. He will argue that it is 
not desirable or else that it is positively mischievous. 
But we can answer that it has been done, to our own law, 
and to-day works admirably in Canada—an answer to all 
these objections save the second, and to refute the argu- 
ment that a maximum of codification has already been 
done, we need only point to the time and trouble involved 
in any transaction requiring the aid of the law. To prove 
the title to a field, for instance, may cost up to ten times 
the value of the field, and take six months or more; and 
the whole process must be gone through every time the field 
changes hands. In any of the “ post-War” countries 
such a situation would be described as disgraceful. It 
is only because we are used to it that it provokes so little 
indignation. 

As far as the legal profession is concerned the following 
quotation provides a glimmer of hope. Sir Leslie Scott, 
K.C., speaking before the London County Council of 
Poor Man’s Lawyers, said recently that “ he believed if 
much more unpaid litigation were put upon the profession 
the whole system would break down.” It would then be 
the task of the profession to find some way out of this 
anomaly, which would bring their interest, for the first 
time, into line with codification. Whatever change may 
occur in their attitude, if and when these facts become 
properly realized, it is certain at least that what we 
need is more of the spirit expressed in Lord Sankey’s 
closing words, “ the public well-being and the national 
service must stand far above any sectional interest.” 





Life and Liberty in Italy * 


[It has sometimes been alleged that the Sprcrator is 
unfair to Fascism. We are publishing the following article 
so that our readers may hear a point of view which is not 
that of the Specrator.| 
JT is generous of the Editor to allow a contributor to 

express views on Fascism as different from the policy 
of the Spectator as these which follow. That he has done so 
leads me to deal first with what I take to be the weakest 
point of Fascism from the English point of view—namely, 
“the muzzling of the Press.” 

Personally, I think that there is more independent 
expression of opinion in England than in Italy, but we 
need not exaggerate its importance. We are not so free 
as we like to think. We can say what we like about 
Governments, and about everything else in theory, but 
not in practice. Supposing, for instance, some writer 
were to wish to attack the national advertisers on whom 
the daily newspapers depend for their support: is it 
likely that any contributor, however distinguished, would 
be free to develop the theory that too much money is 





si ‘ ; 
What is Fascism? 


: By Harold E. Goad. 
Florence, 3d.) 


(The Lialian Mail, 


spent on inducing the public to buy drugs, alcohol, and 
cigarettes ? 

Big business, as long as it remains successful and treats 
its workers fairly, is generally immune from criticism 
because, after all, the people want the things big business 
supplies. In Italy the same principle is applied to 
Government. The country needs a strong executive :: as 
long as it retains the support of the bulk of the population 
no one is allowed to discuss the competence of Signor 
Mussolini and his Ministers. 

Fascism is a new idea. It would be as easy to teach 
Einstein’s relativity to one who was convinced that 
mathematics ended with Newton as to explain the modern 
Italian ideas of government to idolators of democracy, 
What is this democratic Baal to which we are asked to 
bow down? Some of us think his miracles a clumsy 
pretence and that our electoral methods do not give our 
country the Government it really desires and deserves. 


How can the real will of the people be best expressed in 
our modern industrial civilization? Is there no better 
way than counting the sometimes-empty pates of millions 
of electors? The Fascists see no particular sense or 
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sanctity in that, and claim to have evolved a wiser plan. 
They have divided up the country into groups or guilds 
of workmen and employers (instead of geographical 
constituencies as with us) and enabled every individual 
who employs his hand or brain to choose from among the 


number of his associates a representative. The deputies 
to the Fascist Parliament are therefore all men chosen 
by the people they have worked with, who are naturally 
the best judges of their character and capacity. None 
of them has gained his position by those arts of can- 
vassing with which we are familiar, and each one of them 
is a practical man, skilled in something. The whole 
Parliament truly reflects the national activities of Italy. 
To it Signor Mussolini renders his account. As Mr. Goad 
says in his excellent pamphlet published a few months 
ago: ‘An Italian ‘ Dictator’ will henceforth be less 
independent of Parliamentary opinion than a British 
Prime Minister with a safe majority behind him.” 

But a dictatorship is no essential part of Fascism. 
Signor Mussoiini has been the leader of a revolution in 
which practically the whole country supported him in 
overthrowing the sickly fallacies of Marxian Socialism. 
He became and remains a dictator, but his successor 
may be no more or less than a Coolidge or Hoover. What 
is a dictator to-day ? Certainly not a tyra..t. He is the 
head of an organization dependent for its prosperity on 
the support of the public—a man who must be alive to 
every movement of opinion, tactful, versatile, quick in 
forming decisions and seeing them carried out. The 
managing director of a company is not shackled by 
a board consisting ef supporters and opponents in about 
equal proportions. If he were, the shareholders would 
suffer, as Italy suffered from her old Parliaments. The 
only reason we can “ carry on” with our electoral system 
is that we have a genius for governing ourselves. Almost 
any scheme, or none at all, would work. 

In Italy this is not so, but there is a great deal of non- 
sense talked and written about the “ tyranny ” of Fascism, 
and all who know the country well will welcome Mr. 
Goad’s sane rebuttal of such fantasies. The Italians are a 
restless and adventurous-minded people, as little disposed 
as ourselves to have their personal liberties interfered with. 
They dallied with Socialism for a time, but found it dull, 
empty, materialistic, unpractical, alien to their mentality, 
and turned eagerly to the larger vision of Fascism. It has 
satisfied their needs and given them a greater measure of 
social reform in a shorter time than any other political 
creed has given to any other people. Recently the whole 
country voted “ Yes” or “No” on Fascism and gave 
it its overwhelming approval. In another four years the 
people will again vote, and if Fascism were to fall into 
popular disfavour in the meantime, nothing could prevent 
*“*No” being recorded at the next secret ballot. In that 
event the Italians would be quite capable of inventing a 
new theory of Government (that they will ever return to 
our system is most improbable); but everything points 
to .a development and enlargement of Fascism for many 
years to come, for the movement has now gathered to 
itself such a weight of intellectual energy and _ patriotic 
enthusiasm that its momentum will carry it beyond the 
span of Signor Mussolini’s life. 

Superficial observers who do not know the surprises of 
the Latin mind are fearful lest Italian youth be unduly 
militarized and the old German ideas of nationalism be 
revived in Italy. Certainly her orators and educational 
administrators seem inclined to a somewhat narrow 
nationalism, reacting still to the ugly and impossible 
theories preached by Red agitators with bribes in their 
pockets and their tongues in their cheeks, But Italy is a 
young nation, although an ancient race. She has the 


Rees 


twin splendours of the past and future before her eyes; 
what she has done and what she may do with her present 
energy and congenital talent are memories and aspirations 
splendid enough to warrant vivid phrases. We need not 
take the talk of ‘‘ conquest ”’ too literally. 

What are the facts, as opposed to the fancies, about 
modern Italy ? Her savings-banks deposits have doubled, 
Her army has been diminished. Her waste agricultural 
land has been subjected to an intensive scheme of develop. 
ment, truly Roman in its outlook, which is the admiration 
of the world. The Lateran Agreement has reconciled 
Church and State, in spite of severe criticism from Parlia- 
ment (the speech of Signor Croce, hardly reported in the 
English Press, should dispel the idea that no one dare say 
Boo ! to the Duce), and the measures of internal reform 
under the Ministry of Corporations include most, if not all, 
of the points our workers expect to gain under Socialism. 
The credit of the country stands high. There is an 
intellectual as well as an industrial revival. Her workers, 
of all classes, are generally prosperous. 

Could these things happen in a country in the toils of 
tyranny? Is the draining of the Roman ,marshes the 
work of a people eager for a new war? 

Vira Nuova. 


Chekhov: Twenty-Five Years After 


: ie twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Chekhov 

(he died on July 15th, 1904) has passed almost 
unnoticed in Moscow, where the habit of celebrating 
every imaginable literary jubilee and anniversary has 
increased rather than abated since the revolution. 
The fact is significant. Chekhov’s reputation sank in 
Russia to its nadir at the moment when it reached its 
zenith in Western Europe. It shocks a Russian of to-day 
to hear the foreigner rank Chekhov with Pushkin, Dostoev- 
sky, and Tolstoy, much as it annoys an Englishman when 
Oscar Wilde is placed by the Frenchman or the German 
among the two or three great English writers of the 
nineteenth century. 

‘More than most writers, Chekhov was the product of 
his age. The eighteen-eighties were among the gloomiest 
and most barren of Russian history. The assassination 
of Alexander II. had produced a situation which excluded 
reasonable men from justification in politics or political 
thought. The conservative preached repression of the 
last vestiges of freedom in speech or writing ; the radical 
condoned or approved the murder of monarchs. In 
literature there was stagnation. Dostoevsky and Tur- 
genev were dead; Tolstoy had abandoned his art to 
write tracts ; poetry was silent ; a few minor novelists— 
Goncharov, Leskov, Saltykov—survived from the pre- 
ceding generation. ‘“* Who of my contemporaries,” wrote 
Chekhov to a friend in 1892, “have given to the world 
one drop of alcohol? Are not Korolenka (a colourless 
novelist), Nadson (a sentimental poet), and all the play- 
wrights of to-day mere lemonade? . . . Charming, 
talented, you are delighted—and yet you are none the 
less conscious that you want to smoke.” 

It was in these barren eighties that Anton Chekhov, 
a young doctor, the son of a small shopkeeper, began to 
eke out his insufficient income by sending humorous 
stories and sketches to the comic papers. Rather un- 
expectedly the thing caught on. People who were 
afraid to think could at least be amused ; and the more 
important journals began to compete for Chekhov's 
contributions. Growing success roused his _ literary 
ambitions and his literary conscience. He began to hate 
this pot-boiling hack-work, studied French, projected 
a translation of Maupassant, and fell in love with Flaubert. 
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The choice of his favourites is significant ; he had suc- 
cumbed to the lure of supreme literary craftsmanship. 

And Chekhov in his later stories and his plays was to 
become a great literary craftsman. He never learnt, or 
never dared, to think. He writes not in order to express 
his thought, but in order not to think; though this has 
not deterred distinguished foreign, and even Russian, 
critics from writing theses on Chekhov as a thinker. The 
philosophy of Chekhov is negation, the pure negation that 
denies even itself. He will not call himself an agnostic. 
For agnosticism implies knowledge that nothing can be 
known; and perhaps after all something can be known, 
and it is our fault or our misfortune that we have not yet 
found it out. “ The time will come,” says Irene, in the 
last scene of The Three Sisters, ““ when everyone will 
discover the purpose of all this, the reason of these 
sufferings’; and the curtain falls on Olga’s ery, “ If we 
could know, if we could know! ”’ 

It is impossible to label Chekhoy ; his glittering surface 
resists the critie’s adhesive brush. It is not correct to 
call him, as is often done, a pessimist. ‘* Since childhood,” 
he wrote to a friend, “ I have been compelled to believe 
in progress ; for the difference between the time when 
they used to beat me and the time when they gave up 
beating me was enormous.” In the concluding words of 
The Duel, one of his characters compares the seekers 
after truth with a boat labouring in a heavy sea: “ In 
the quest after truth people move two yards forward and 
then one yard back. Sufferings, mistakes, and the 
weariness of life beat them back, but the thirst for truth 
and a stubborn will drive them on and on. . And who 
knows ?.. . . Perhaps they will win through to the real 
truth.” It was a faith to which Chekhov aspired, but 
which he could not attain. If it were not true, life was 
intolerable ; but life generally was intolerable ; and the 
one escape from life was art. 

In the first act of The Seagull, Chekhov parodies, in the 
person of the young poet Treplev, the new symbolist 
school of poetry. But Chekhov himself has affinities with 
the symbolists, not so much through the rather elemen- 
tary symbolism of The Seagull and The Cherry Orchard 
(probably borrowed from Ibsen, whom he affected to 
despise), as through a common outlook on art. For the 
first time in Russian literature art is set over against life, 
contemplates life from the outside, is raised above life. 
The aesthetic canon becomes all-important ; the writer 
cultivates a literary conscience and eschews any other, 
* When a man spends the least possible number of move- 
ments over some definite action, that is grace,” writes 
Chekhov to Gorky. Economy of effort, emotional re- 
straint, perfection of form, ethical objectivity—this is 
the note which Chekhov imported into Russian literature. 

Now this is all essentially un-Russian, as Chekhov 
himself points out. ‘A capacity for belief,” he writes 
in one of his stories, “is peculiar to Russian people in the 
highest degree. . . . If a Russian does not believe in 
God, he will believe in something else.” And that is why it 
is a dangerous deception to think of Chekhoy as typically 
Russian, and why the reaction against his reputation 
came far more rapidly in Russia than in Western Europe, 
In Russia he never quite escaped from the popularity of 
his earlier work ; he is still thought of principally as an 
amuseur, as the Russian Maupassant. You read him 
because you cannot help it ; but not, if you are a Russian, 
without some faint loss of self-respect. “ Reading 
Chekhov's stories,” said a Russian to me once, “ is like 
cating almonds; you take one, and then another and 
then another; and it is not until you have given yourself 
eae that you ask yourself in amazement why you 
did it,” 


Veta 





It is the sense of triviality from which the Russian finds 


it hard to escape in Chekhoy. ‘“ Better than anyone,” 
writes Gorky in his panegyric, “ he sees the tragedy of life’s 
trivialities.” It would be even truer to say that he 
saw the triviality of life's tragedies, and of life itself; 
and such perception is dangerous both to the man and to 
the artist. It is characteristic that he had no faith in his 
own posthumous reputation. “I shall be read,” he said 
a few months before he died, “ for seven years after my 
death, perhaps for seven-and-a-half.” He was wrong. 
In Russia Chekhov's name has nothing more to fear ; his 
place will be secure among the classics of the second rank. 
It is only in the west, where his scepticism responded to a 
post-war mood of weariness and disillusionment, and 
where he has been raised on a pedestal incommensurate 
with his true stature, that the balance remains to be 
adjusted. EK. H. Carr. 


Madonna of the Little Bees 


[From A DotowrreE NoteBook] 


FPXHE actual moment of arriving back at full con- 

sciousness after uninterrupted sleep is so important, 
it seems to me, that I wonder the psycho-analysts, ad- 
vanced educationists and whatnot have not done some- 
thing about it before now. Or perhaps they have, this 
being no new discovery : was not Montaigne as a child 
awakened every morning by music ? Well, here we drift 
back into morning life to the tink-tonk of cow-bells, 
plash of falling water, chatter of early road-travellers 
turning into il albergo courtyard—all which sounds, 
from what they indicate, are sweeter to me than violin 
airs. I emerge deliciously out of the cave of oblivion 
into a world of snow and sunlight, alpine roses, pine- 
scent and coffee-scent ; and sooner or later, lying there 
effortlessly soaking in these bewitchments, I remember 
the honey-pot and am out of bed at a bound. If all 
waking moments were like this I should go through life 
as happy as a Japanese cherry-picker, my belief in the 
* worthwhileness ” of renewed by 
morning, and whatsoever disasters the day might bring— 
to-morrow there would be another adventure 


creation morning 

no matter : 

after dawn 
x * * * 

We have a row of peaches ripening in the sun on our 
window-sills and it is necessary to inspect these and 
condemn the ripest to capital punishment before break- 
fast. That done we seek the honey-pot on the baleony 
and sit watching it hungrily till the little cart with its 
argo of fresh rolls comes toiling up from the valley. 
Sometimes the little cart is late, and then not all the 
gentians and white starry flowers in My Lady’s Little 
Fields across the road can comfort us. But often girls 
with baskets of wild strawberries linger seductively 
before our and the taste of these strawberries 
saturated with sunlight does well enough for filling in time. 
The rolls come at last, then piccola Teresina with the 
coffee and all is as it should be. Once again Madonna 
presiding over the honey-pot has woven her magic spell. 
If I knew the Italian for honey-pot or bees I should re- 
christen this mountain place fitlhy—Madonna di Appiglio, 
My Lady of the Little Bees (?). For these bees distil 
a rich, thick, golden liquor that is almost intoxicating 
in its sweetness. We sit in a faint stupor till some idiot 
with hobnail boots and a spiked stick bounces out of 
il albergo to drag us up a glacier from whose summit, he 
says, we shall see all Italy and Austria spread out below 
us as on a contour map. Does not he realize that we are 
perfectly content with this corner? But of course, we 
yield. 


eves 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp, plod, scramble, slither, advance 
one, slip back two. . . . How detestable is this 
deliberate mountaineering! I said last time, quite 
emphatically enough, that I should never climb another 
mountain—never ; and I say so again. Let the lunatics 
go ahead and conquer these summits: personally Pm 
off home. But it won't do. I believe even were I alone 
it wouldn’t do: I should go crashing on. It is the air’s 
fault ;_ as it thins it sparkles and dances like the air above 
tropic seas. Then you get light-headed and your legs 
begin to skip along like a chamois’. Up, up, through the 
crocus meadows, through the bell-haunted pinewoods, by 
the charcoal burners’ camp, out on to the open mountain 
face where no trees grow: along goat-tracks, over rock- 
mazes, at last into a region that had looked from beneath 
flowerless and as blasted as the mountains of the moon. 
Strange and unfriendly it is: a realm of chasms and vast 
threatening boulders, utter silence and a sun that blazes 
with a scorching heat all day long. But now there are 
sea-blue flowers growing on the edge of the ice; and no 
drink one has known is to be compared with that glass 
of vermouth and spring water when, in mid-afternoon, 
we stagger into the first rest-hut above the woods, 


* * * * 


We sit in a room foul with tobacco smoke and the steam 
of a vile soup that everyone appears to be drinking. 
Everyone is comprehended by a party of three earnest 
and dogged-jawed German students, a bedraggled married 
couple of doubtful nationality, seven or eight Italo- 
Austrians who might be charcoal-burners breaking their 
journey across the mountains, two or three semi-oflicial 
Dolomite guides, and ourselves. This not being Switzer- 
land, where the foreign fool is more generally humoured, 
we are looked at askance. My companion opens the 
window. We have a momentary view of glaciers opposite 
glittering in the moonlight, a lake in the valley sheer 
away thousands of feet below, the black massed forests : 
a brief draught of delicious icy air—but very brief. An 
ominous muttering arises amongst the soup-drinkers : 
public opinion is set dead against us. Quietly we shut 
the window and, finding a pack of greasy cards on one 
of the tables, play beggar-my-neighbour until further 
notice, i.e., until the arrival of information that beds 
are ready. We also are ready for beds. Sleep, however, 
is a little diflieult. I am_ possessed by a cold horror of 
awakening at dawn and ploughing up that ultimate snow- 
field for the aforesaid view of all Italy and Austria. What 
makes things really so sickening is that the gentleman 
with the spiked stick, pleading a sudden lameness—with 
a sneer ready for us should we start making humbug 
excuses—had regretfully turned back at the first hut. 
He waved to us very cheerfully from a long way below. 

** ** * * 

We are down again, thank heaven; lapped in the 
easeful atmosphere of il albergo at twilight, while three 
strolling musicians make the orchestra for an impromptu 
peasant dance within. Three comical little men, they 
came up the valley this afternoon with a violin, a guitar, 
and a flute; now they are blind drunk and as happy as 
lords, and to-morrow they will stagger away southwards 
to the lakes, earning their nights’ rest as they go. Well, 
they can play! Their airs are as sweet and elusive as the 
varied music of the pine-forests. But alas! where are 
their little feathered caps ? Strolling players in Homburgs 
and gent’s lounge suitings ? Never mind. The night is 
hilarious and full of entertainment. And to-morrow we 
shall be waking to the tink-tonk of cow-bells, remembering 
again the honey-pot, saluting again Madonna of the 
Little Bees. 


il. M. 
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[ExmBiTIon oF Drawincs——LEAGUE Or Narioxg 
PERSONALITIES. ] 
To make the League of Nations a living reality to the man 
in the street is the main task of writers and speakers to-day 


Miss Violet Oakley, an Associate of the American 
National Academy, shows us that the artists too cap 


make their contribution to the common weal. From July 18th 
to 22nd, at the special request of the American Women’s 
Club in London, she is giving a show of her drawij ‘ 
of well-known figures at Geneva. An exhibition of he 
work was held in Geneva during the Assembly of 1998 
and she has recently given a similar show in Florence. The 
best of the portraits are those of Senor Madariaga, Mons 
Bene’, Lord Cecil, and, of course, Monsieur Albert Thomas, 
Miss Oakley was responsible for the original mural paintings 
in the Capitol of Pennsylvania, which commemorate “ The 
Holy Experiment ” of William Penn, and express graphically 
the fundamental principles of the new trans-Atlantic federg. 
ism. Is it too much to hope that some publisher's heart 
will be touched by her single-minded devotion to the cause 
of world friendship, and bring out a popular edition of her 
new work to supplement the portfolio already published ? 


Correspondence 


A LerreR FROM VIENNA. 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—Some time ago the outside world seemed to have lost 
interest in Vienna, except for child-starvation and _ riots, 
But now people begin to realize that the ‘* dying city ” jg 
very much alive again and getting along pretty fast. It is 
building little garden villages in its suburban districts and 
large tenement houses in its centre—such houses as give all 
schools of new architecture their chance of up-to-date exper- 
ments. Its City Corporation builds large and beautiful public 
baths in poor proletarian districts, and when reproached for 
too much marble and luxury answers : ** We want the people 
who had to grow up without bathrooms to come in and rejoice 
in bathing for beauty’s sake.” 

Recently visitors from America, going over the new Welfare 
Institutions of the town, were dazzled by the splendour of the 
old archducal palace on the Wilhelminenberg which has been 
turned into a home for homeless children. *‘* Our rich cities 
have nothing like this,” they said, with just a tinge of dis- 
approval. 
a sort of humble pride: ‘It is just because we are so poor 
that we have to put all we have left into our only valuable 
possession ; our children. 
our last penny in the future generation.” 




















See 


The director who took them round explained with | 


I think it is good policy to invest | 


Everybody knows about Vienna music, but how many | 
people know that Austria gave to the world its first aero- | 


plane? Some English visitors to Vienna about forty years 
ago, in going into or out of the Westbahn Station—about 
half an hour’s train distance from the city boundaries—may 
have passed a huge and mysterious conglomeration of iron and 
‘anvas paddling the air over a little pond. A lonely old man 
was spending his days there and his money, laughed at by 
everybody, helped by hardly anybody, believed in by nobody 
—such seems to be the fate of prophets and genius all the 
world over. His name was Baron Kress. How the people 
sitting in an express train must have shaken their heads at 


— 


the sight of his funny old flying machine that went so slow | 


and so shaky! What good was it, after all ? 
people with nothing to do. 
and in oblivion. 
traflic to the stars to keep him going, and perhaps also of a 
marble monument dedicated to the inventor of air flight bya 
grateful world. Maybe, had he visualized the War and its 
use of the aeroplane, he might have preferred to smash his 
beloved invention. And yet it was just this same War that 
developed air-traflie to an extent which many peaceful 
generations might have missed. It is sad to think how much 
we have to suffer for every bit of progress in this badly organ- 
ized civilization ! 

One of the leading dailies in Vienna is just now running 
a prize competition for the literary achievements of children 
under fourteen. Two special prizes have been offered for the 


% 
Just a toy for | 
Of course, Baron Kress died poor | 
He certainly must have had a vision of air | 


best stories illustrating the idea of international good will. | 


In one of the contributions a child of nine says that a world © 


yar could never happen if we had a world language instead. 
This problem is being widely discussed by grown-ups, too, and 
some of the Vienna schools think of giving classes I 
Esperanto. Fortunately, they have already included the 
teaching of English in the curriculum of the public school. 
Why should one invent a new language while there is such 
a splendid naturally grown Esperanto as the English tongue, 
already composed out of three living and some dead Janguages 
and spoken by the majority of mankind in some form or other: 
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It seems waste of time and a sort of violation to those who 
deem language something alive and holy. While nationalist 
waves mount high and every little group of mountaineers prides 
itself on its own dialect, it might be difficult for the League 
of Nations or any other international parliament to pass a 
jaw for English as the auxiliary world language. But we shall 

robably have this question decided for us by something 
which is just coming up almost unobserved and as much 
doubted, opposed and disturbed as the motor-car and 
the aeroplane were, and the express train before them. This 
new service which is certain to break down all barriers and 
force people of the different countries to understand each 
other is the talking film. Vienna has su far seen only a 
German species of it which was shown in the Urania and 
kept an audience of artists and writers and journalists breath- 
less with excitement. Here’s immortality and something 
beyond it : the real touch of life. It is tinned life and tinned 
jimmortality—and yet it will sweep the world and nobody 
will resist it. All the arguments brought up against the 
talking film seem to be arguments for it, if you take a close 
look at them. And just as the mute cinema has opened our 
eyes to the sights of earth and the heavens, so the talking film 
will make us listen to their sounds, and it will decide and form 
the world language within a decade or two. ‘Ten to one its 
decision will be English. Perhaps Oxford and Hollywood 
will run a race for the special form of English; maybe 
the film factories will have the last word, unless the leading 
artists of the film future impress the world with their own 
chosen form of articulation. Maybe the world will talk 
better than now if they have great artists to teach them. 

Austrian theatres seem to be specializing now in English 
plays. The greatest success of Vienna at present seems to 
be our version of the Beggars’ Opera which is called Drei 
Groschen-Oper. The German poet, Bert Brecht, is responsible 
for the somewhat ‘ Berlinized ” version of John Gay, and 
the piece is handsomely staged in the Raimundtheater by 
Karl Heinz Martin. The expensive seats at this * Halfpenny 
Opera” are all crammed full every night, while the gallery 
is half empty—a sign that the title attracts more millionaires 
than the beggars for whom it pretends to cater. 

Reinhardt’s stage in the Josefstadt draws shocked 
audiences to a brutally realistic performance of The Criminals. 
One of its big sensations is that the author, after a brilliant 
success of two of his plays in Berlin, still insists on remaining 
anonymous behind the convenient name of a non-existing 
Ferdinand Bruckner. As he is suspected of being a psycho- 
analyst, every follower of the new schools of psychology 
begins his public lectures with the assertion that he is not 
Ferdinand Bruckner. The Criminals plays in six flats of 
the same house which, after the fashion of to-day, are on the 
stage simultaneously (a most cleverly arranged house by the 
architect Strand), and every flat is inhabited by at least one 
criminal, male or female. It all ends up in the Courts of 
Justice, where the guilty people are acquitted and the 
innocent ones sent to jail. If this play had been given two 
years ago it might have been made responsible for that 
unfortunate burning down of the Palace of Justice which 
made Vienna so popular among newspaper men in July, 
1927. But perhaps people would not have burnt the house 
down if they had found an outlet in dramatical expression. 

Vienna is preparing a wonderful display for its festival 
weeks in summer. Keinhardt will set up a stage in the 
Gothic court of the Rathaus and there will be fancy-dress 
processions and dancing of the guilds all round the town. 
Four eminent Vienna composers have already written march 
music for it. The city will ring with new tunes and glare 
with new shows ; it will be turned into one great world fair 
of art in all its forms to draw pilgrims of culture from East 
and West. 

Come and see it !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your VIENNA CORRESPONDENT. 





A LETTER FROM SIAM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—The connexion between Siam and ancient Rome certainly 
seems remote. Yet a Roman lamp of undoubted antiquity 
has been discovered in a district of central Siam to the west of 
Bangkok. Last year a Chinese cultivator working on a 
banana plantation near the town of Kanburi came across 
traces of ruins under the soil. The discovery was followed up 
by the Siamese Archaeological Service and the site of a buried 
city was brought to light, which probably flourished in the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. in the time of the kingdom 
of Srivichaya. The peasants of the region came forward 
with many relics which had been dug up from time to time, and 
among these was the Roman lamp, the body belonging to one 
man and the handle to another. Srivichaya was of Indian 
origin, and doubtless the lamp had been brought to Siam by 
settlers from India. 

It is now exhibited in the Museum at Bangkok. This 
Museum in its present form was only founded a few years ago 
but already is one of the finest in the East. The scattered 
treasures of the country——bronze and stone images of the 


Buddha, Brahmanic carvings, Khmer sculpture—were gath- 
ered together from neglected and ruined temples. The organ- 
ization is principally the work of one man, H.R.H. Prince 
Damrong, a statesman and scholar well known and respected 
outside his own country, who unlike the majority of the Siamese 
people has a profound regard for the things of the past. Pro- 
bably the finest piece in the collection, a discovery of Prince 
Damrong himself, is a head and torso of the Buddhist saint 
Lokesvara, which shows strong Indian influence and dates 
from the seventh century. It is a magnificent and virile 
sculpture, full of character. The Museum building is unique. 
It was once the palace of the “ Second King” in the days 
when that strange and anomalous title still existed, and is a 
typical example of a Royal residence of the old style before 
the coming of Western influence ; the Audience Hall, now the 
bronze room, is noteworthy, with its raised window at which 
the “Second King” appeared in public—raised because 
ancient tradition demanded that the king should be above 
his subjects—and the gold and ivory throne on which he sat. 

In my last letter I was able to report the arrival of a white 
elephant at Bangkok. That, of course, was an exceptional 
event. Nothing so resplendent has happened recently, and 
at the moment I feel that taxis and golf are the most topical 
things about which to write. 

Once upon a time travellers referred to Bangkok as the 
Venice of the East. But now it is a city of taxis. Hundreds 
of Siamese with a few “ ticals” to spare have invested in 
cheap motor-cars through the hire-purchase system. They 
throng the streets on the look-out for fares. Competition is 
fierce. But they are content if they just cover their expenses. 
The sedentary position of a taxi driver appeals to their 
instincts. At odd hours of the day they park their cars by 
the roadside and casually go to sleep, sprawled over the back 
seats. To narrow streets crowded with itinerant Chinese 
vendors and disgruntled rickshaw pullers the advent of the 
taxi has brought desperate confusion and a dreadful clamour 
of horns. 

Goif has become almost the national game of the Siamese. 
Old and young are keen and many, especially those who have 
been educated abroad, play well. ‘The King himself has had 
a private course laid out in the grounds of one of his palaces, 
where he and the Queen play regularly. In addition to the 
Queen the many other ladies of the Royal family and household 
have taken to the game with enthusiasm, though as yet no 
champion has appeared among them.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your Stam CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Spectator, Jury 18rn, 1829. 
REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 

For years it has been confessed on all sides, that tho actual 
constitution of the Houso of Commons is by no means faithful to 
the fundamental principles upon which our system of government 
is professedly founded ; and that it does not, in fact, represont 
the popular sentiment, as in theory it ought to do. The anomaly 
has been hitherto successfully met by this one proposition—‘* The 
system works woll,’’ and so long as it did work well, the defonsive 
argument was unansworable, because although the House of 
Commons happened to differ from the body of the people (and 
the occasions were not many), the subjoct matter of the difference 
was of too little moment to contro] the authority of those funda- 
mental maxims of State policy, “Stare super vias antiquas,” 
““ne quieta moveri.” Tho last few years, however, have given a 
succession of proofs too striking to be overlooked, too uniform 
to leave the conclusion doubtful, that ‘‘ the House of Commons 
does not work well.’’ Trade fearfully and steadily declining at a 
time when we are said to maintain the best understanding with 
all the civilized world ; manufacturers perishing for want of employ- 
ment; agriculturists ruined for want of sale of their produce; a 
declining revenue, and approaching civil war in one part of the 
Empire—all at a season of profound peace abroad ; this is a state 
of things incontestibly existing, and as incontestibly proving that 
* the House of Commons does not work well.” 

IGNORANCE OF THE PEOPLE. 

If the people of England are yet too generally ill-educated and 
grossly ignorant and prejudiced, it is to be recollected that our 
civilization is recent, that our towns are of yesterday’s date, and 
that the character of a people can only be changed with timo. 
Allowing, therefore, with the able author of the article on tho 

Jauses of the Population, in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, that ‘‘ what with nonsense verses at school, and novel 
reading, Apocrypha controversies,” and other misapplications of 
time, * notwithstanding all that is said about the march of intellect, 
and the efforts to multiply sixpenny systems,” we are still greatly 
deficient as a people in knowledge ; we contend that the desire 
of knowledge, especially among the young, is decidedly on the 
increase, and that there is no cause to despair of tho future. 

LITERARY SPECTATOR. 

We must not neglect to commemorate a very pretty work, which 
would have entertained and instructed us mightily had we nob 
happened to know it all before--we moan the Stories of Popular 
Voyages and Travels. It would make a charming school-book and 
teach more geography in a week than most boys learn in a year. 
The lithographic plates are very neatly executed ; and the talent 
of George Cruikshank has been called into play. 
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LIBERALISM. 

A healthy growth of tolerance as well as public alertness 
for infringements of civil liberties is indicated by the report 
for 1928-29 of the American Civil Liberties Union. This 
body, the representative of active Liberalism in the United 
States, certainly lacks nothing in vigilance or the capacity, 
where provocation arises, to denounce abuses. It finds, 
however, that in the twelve months under review the number 
of lynchings is fewer than in any similar period in fifty years, 
that intellectual freedom in schools and colleges has increased, 
and that deportations of aliens for political or economic 
views or activities have decreased. Only one case of mob 
violence “as against hundreds in the heyday of the Klan” 
is recorded, and in 1928 the last of the political prisoners in 
State prisons under ‘criminal syndicalism**. laws were 
released. Part of this happier condition may be accounted 
for by prosperity; but as the New York World, itself an 
outstanding organ of Liberal opinion, remarks, the evidence 
indicates that “tolerance stands on a surer footing and America 
is continuing to recover from its post-War case of nerves.” 
The abandonment by the Ku Klux Klan of its Washington 
headquarters, discontinuance owing to lack of publie support 
of the publication formerly issued by the Key men of America, 
the utter failure of a journal which sought to revive 
the “ Red Peril,” and the widespread denunciation of such 
anomalies as the Boston Censorship, among other recent 
incidents, confirm this view. 

* * % * 
BUSINESS IN 1929. 

Contrary to some expectations, so far 1929 has been a 
record year in many respects for American business. The 
Department of Commerce returns show exports for the 
six months to June 30th valued at $2,627.142,000, or 
$249,133,000 more than in the corresponding period of 1928. 
Imports have increased by $199,013,000 to a total of 

2,284,945,000, the increase being partly attributable to the 
anticipation of an increased tariff. Both the Department 
of Commerce and the Treasury expect American foreign trade 
to exceed a total of $10,000,000,000 this year, or nearly 
$1,000,000,000 above last year’s transactions. The advance 
in exports is expected to bring the trade balance in favour of 
the United States to over $1.000,000,000 for the current 
year. The one unfavourable factor in the home position is the 
decline of 10 to 20 per cent. in current building construction 
due to the scarcity of mortgage money. Basing their calcula- 
tions on previous cycles a number of authorities see in this 
an indication of a recession in the boom carly in 1930. Mean- 
time, however, with industry generally at the peak and the 
President firmly adhering to his decision to keep his first 
Budget within the total of the last Coolidge Budget, further 
reduction of Federal taxation is possible. 

* * * %* 


THe PurcuasinG Power or THE DOLLAR. 

The appearance last week of some of the new small-sized 
currency bills suggests an interesting comparison which 
has been made by the National Industrial Conference Board 
between the present and pre-war purchasing value of the 
dollar. By a coincidence the reduction in the size of the 
new currency bills, being about two-thirds of the size of the 
old ones, corresponds to the reduction in the purchasing 
power of the dollar since the war. Taking the pre-war 
dollar at face value, the present dollar, according to the 
monthly cost of living index, has a purchasing value of about 
63 cents in buying the ordinary necessities of life. While, 
however, the cost of living at the end of the first quarter 
of the current year was approximately 60 per cent. higher 
than in July, 1914, the average weekly earnings per worker 
in the manufacturing industries were 130 per cent. higher, 
and hourly earnings, which show the rate of pay better than 


continuity work, were 138 per cent. higher. There has 


thus been an average net economic gain for all wage-earners 
of 44 per cent. in their weekly earnings, and 49 per cent. 
in their hourly earnings over 1914, 
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Notes of the Week 


(By Cable) 


COMFORT ON THE RAILWAY. 

Electrically operated equipment for the convenience and 
comfort of passengers in American trains has multiplied to 
such a degree as to make the generation of sufficient electrica] 
energy on trains a distinct problem. In earlier days when 
electric lights were almost the sole equipment requiring 
electrical energy, generation by an axle generating system 
was ample. 
ators, ** ozonators,” toasters, cigarette-lighters, drink-mixers, 
dish-washers, pressing-irons, radios, water-coolers, and heaters, 
as well as others, means that the axle generating system is 
now severely taxed. Accordingly tests are being made by 
a number of railroads, both in the United States and Canada, 
of devices whereby all electricity required on the train can 
be produced in a specially installed generator on the locomotive, 
with a minimum-sized storage battery on each car. If the 
tests prove satisfactory the method is likely to be generally 
adopted. It is in satisfactory use at present for lighting 
a number of suburban trains, but intricate complications | 
are involved in its adaptation to long distance through trains, [ 
with their multifarious equipment. 





* * % 


PreopLe’s THEATRE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The example of Miss Lilian Bayliss’ famous ‘* Old Vic” 
in London is to be followed in Philadelphia, where a repre- 
sentative group of citizens has undertaken to organize a 
Philadelphia People’s Theatre where “ people of moderate 
means can pay a low admission fee and witness the best plays 
and players. <A corporation, to operate without the least 
financial profit has been formed, and has secured enabling 
legislation whereby it may take over from the City for a 
nominal sum a site formerly used for gas tanks. Here it is 
proposed to erect, with the help of trade unions, civic bodies, 
and the citizens generally, both a theatre and assembly rooms 
for the use of ‘*‘ young men and women striving to develop 
artistic talents in painting, sculpture, music, and drama.” | 
The Committee's prospectus remarks : ‘* We believe the young | 
people primarily interested in athletics have been provided 
for in many ways, but this more serious group has not been 


recognized, and in our proposed recreation centre adequate 


facilities should be made for them.” The Committee is | 
avowedly influenced by admiration of the work of the Old 
Vie, and hopes to inspire Philadelphia with some of its splendid 
spirit. 

* * * * 


MEDICAL SERVICE ENQUIRY. 

Although enormous sums have been expended by public 
benefactors in providing hospitals and medical services in 
the United States to supplement provisions made by public 
authorities, the facilities have failed to keep pace with the 
demands upon them. The United States’ annual bill for sick- | 
ness, it is estimated, amounts to nearly three thousand million 
dollars, while the total cost, when loss of wages and reduction 
in productive power are included, is three or four times 
that sum. Experts who have been investigating this subject 
recently believe that the amount of sickness might be 
materially reduced if more adequate preventive services could 
be provided for people of moderate means. It is the middle- 
classes who suffer most from sickness, at present, owing to 
their reluctance to incur the comparatively high cost of 
private treatment, or to avail themselves of free services 
in publie institutions. We have no shortage of well-trained 
doctors and nurses, but the need is pressing for a redistribu- 
tion of medical services in such a way as to make up-to-date 
medical care available to all who need it, and at a cost they can 
afford. A committee of which Secretary Wilbur is chairman 
is studying this subject with a view to finding practicable 
solutions. His statement that “many millions are not 
receiving adequate, up-to-date medical attention’ when 
they are in need of it has caused considerable public interest 
and concern. 

New York, Wednesday, July 17th, 1929. 
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The League. of Nations 


The American View 


J RETURNED recently from the United States after a residence 
there, chiefly in the Middle West, of about three months. So 
limited an experience cannot justify conclusions ; but perhaps 
the impressions made upon one already familiar, after four 
former visits, with the general character of the American 
outlook on life may be useful. These impressions are the 
results of many discussions with bankers, lawyers, professors, 
and—much less illuminatingly—with Senators and Congress- 
men. I did not lecture to pearls and furs ; but I met many of 
those who advocate a closer contact of the United States with 
the League, and yet with them I felt that I was often in a 
political vacuum. 

Frankly, the dominant note—at least in the Middle West— 
js isolationism. This is due obviously to the old tradition, “ no 
entangling alliances”; but it is also due to the national 
emphasis upon ** independence,” in the sense of standing on 
one’s own feet. It will be remembered that ** Hail Columbia ” 
includes the phrase, ‘* Let independence be our boast, ever 
mindful what it cost.” The false rhyme is significant !_ Those 
who sing a sacred phrase do not think but feel emotions. I 
must not make the more general observations which would 
have reference to the almost reckless individualism of the 
United States ; but we cannot refuse to recognize as reasonable 
a prejudice against people who are always asking for help and 
do not seem to make any effort to stand upright by themselves. 
THe TuREE OpstTacLes TO AMERICAN PARTICIPATION. 

That prejudice against beggar nations affects America’s 
policy towards the League. There is a very great benevolence 
in America, exercised internationally after the war, as 
Germany and Austria as well as France may remember. But 
I myself feel sympathy with the American attitude in refusing 
to allow benevolence to become a ground for a claim to per- 
petual assistance. I find the same attitude in Great Britain. 
If the League system, implying ‘ mutual assistance,” as it is 
humorously called, really means that some nations are to be 
supported by others in a position which benevolence allowed 
them at a moment of sentimentalism, then the League system 
will merely prevent such nations making any effort to be what 
the Americans would regard as “ practical.” 


Secondly, the League has inherited, unfortunately, many 
racial problems created by the Peace Treaties. Rivalries in 
Europe still seem to take up more time at Geneva than pro- 
gressive policies in the much more important world outside 
Europe. But the United States is aware that racial rivalries 
survive even in her own borders. Evil ghosts of Europe still 
haunt America. If the United States were in the League 
Council, any decision on European rivalries would create 
friction inside America. Some group would be offended. 
But the foreign policy of the United States must be such as not 
to raise internal political difficulties for the Government of the 
day, and—still more—not to prejudice the possibility of 
complete national union between the races in the United 
States. Advocates of American entry into the League do not 
allow enough for the social and racial structure of America, 
which is still fluid and certainly not as “ unitary ” as that of 
France or Great Britain. 

Thirdly, the fear of being ‘* wangled * into some future war 
is fatal to all advocacy of the League which has reference to a 
possible ** League blockade” or an international war. The 
elaborate arguments about sanctions have an air, in the Middle 
West, of seeming disingenuous. War is not less war when it is 
called international war or police measures. The Middle West 
attitude is a reaction against all war, mixed, not reasonably 
perhaps but excusably, with a reaction against the particular 
kind of war which advocates of the League talk about—a war 
which is not “ our” war but into which ” are to be led 


wr. 
by somebody else’s troubles. Thus there really is no powerful 
feeling against war in the name of the United States, although 
such a war would be felt to be regrettable ; but there is a very 
strong feeling against any war like the Great War, which is 
precisely the sort of war the French scem to be thinking about 
as a League war. These are the chief reactions in America 
hostile to entry into the League and dangerous even to 


e 


attempts at political co-operation between the Washington 
Government and the League. 


Tur Common SENSE OF CO-OPERATION. 

On the other hand, except for a few negligible militarists, the 
general attitude is no longer hostile to specific acts of co- 
operation with the “ public services” under the League 
system. The League is regarded with a friendly eye for its 
work in economic reconstruction, health, the suppression of 
international criminals, and the increase of international 
amity. There is a very strong and growing sense in America, 
even in the Middle West, that Americans have international 
interests. Many Americans are now going on tour to China, 
India, and the Dutch Indies, instead of coming to Europe. An 
always increasing number are aware of foreign investments 
and of the possibility that the saturation of the internal 
markets may make it necessary for American industry to seek 
an export trade. General audiences and, more especially, the 
graduate schools in Universities are interested in foreign 
countries as they never were before. The knowledge of the 
League system is widespread, and I have myself attended an 
excellently organized ** Model Assembly ” at a University in 
the Middle West. But all this does not leave upon my mind 
the impression of willingness on the part of the United States 
to enter the League. The political efficacy of enthusiasm in 
America is, no doubt, much greater than with us: for the 
Americans are easily swayed—backwards as well as forwards. 
But the League still remains a European system and, to 
American eyes, a Franco-British alliance. To co-operate in 
positive progressive action is always possible for the Washing- 
ton Government, with growing popular approval. Adminis- 
trative support given to League work without the signature 
of binding Treaties will undoubtedly increase. But, if one 
may offer criticism of well-intentioned advocacy, to press for 
decisions as to what the United States ought to do in an 
ambiguous future war or threat of war seems to alienate all 
but the most Europeanized of Americans. The real issue with 
respect to America and the League is the nature of the League 
itself. Advocates of the League system even in Great Britain do 
not seem to be willing to face the fact that fundamentally 
opposed views of the League and of what is involved in belong- 
ing to the League are in fact held by different members of the 
League. But that is a disagreeable subject ; and it is a British 
habit to avoid disagreeable subjects. 


ForMING THE PEACE Hapsir. 

In the United States there is a sort of legalism, which 
exists in some European countries but not in Great Britain. 
It shows itself in the worship of texts and in the superstition 
which implies that a social problem is solved if a law is passed 
about it. Such an attitude may be the result of a written 
Constitution, but it is much more probably due in the United 
States to political Fundamentalism. This affects in two ways 
the attitude towards the League. It leads to an abstract 
analysis of the text of the Covenant, resulting in fear of 
Articles X. and XVI. ; and indeed, if one studies the Covenant 
without any attention to the actual practice of the past nine 
years, the League may seem to be an alliance for maintaining 
in perpetuity the beneficiaries of the Peace Treaties. 
Secondly, the same emphasis upon a text leads to the idea 
that nothing more is needed now that the Kellogg Pact is 
signed. There is a charming innocence among Americans 
with regard to the vigorous preparation for future chemical 
warfare by all Governments, and especially by their own 
Government. But when it dawns upon the United States 
that the Kellogg Pact has not decreased preparation for the 
only kind of war that is likely to occur, and, still more, if 
it dawns upon them that the League is a system for fore- 
stalling crises rather than suppressing violence, then perhaps 
Americans will understand the futility of standing aside 
until a crisis arises and trying at the last moment to prevent 
the inevitable result of a drift by the enunciation of a noble 
sentiment. It may even be grasped that the League system 
forms a habit, which is much more important than a mere 
prohibition for preventing war. C. Deuiste Burns. 
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FARMERS AND CHEESE. 

One of our official experts on the farms of Britain has been 
making a sort of census of the fortunes of our dairy farmers, 
and he finds that the most steadily prosperous are the cheese- 


makers. This is more or less a new development. At one 
time—as still in general estimation—there was no com- 
parison with the returns from selling milk or making it into 
cheese. One reason for the new values is the federation of 
the makers of Cheddar and of Cheshire cheeses. They 
supply a food of guaranteed and standard quality, as our 
buttermakers never have and probably never will. They 
have improved out of knowledge the art and craft of cheese- 
making as much as they have improved the art of marketing. 
The Ministry, from which the stimulus came, the Farmers’ 
Union, and individual owners of dairy herds in the West 
have all had their share in this most welcome development. 
* * * * 

We have in this yet another illustration of the manner and 
degree in which the producer depends on the consumer's 
habits. This effort on the part of the industry coincides with a 
change in the feeding habits of the people. We are eating 
more cheese every year. The cheese-eating habit grows ; and 
the chief reason lies in the nature of the product as marketed. 
The most popular form of cheese to-day is different, both 
chemically and mechanically, from the cheese of yesterday. 
The little triangles in tinfoil, with which we have all become 
familiar, are not cheese in the old sense either in substance 
or form. The manufacture is different. What may be 
called raw cheese is cut fine, pounded, and compressed ; and, 
more than this, it is qualified by certain additional digestives. 
The result is that all manner of persons who once rebelled 
against cheese as a harsh and indigestible fodder now favour 
it. They find the substance agreeable and palatable and 
the form handy. Farmers are benefiting. They would 
benefit a great deal more if caterers would demand British 
cheese. It is the best, if sometimes rather more expensive. 
Urban householders can do much for rural producers ; and 
in no detail more surely than this. Eat Britishly. 

* * % # 
Tue SuGar PLANT. 

A novelty at the Royal Show at Harrogate—happily 
attended by Argentine buyers and many Australians—was an 
exhibit by the joint sugar factories. Mr. Noel Buxton, the 
new Minister of Agriculture, seemed particularly interested 
in it, as well he might be. The land under sugar-beet is greater 
by 58,000 acres than last year. The factories have full supplies 
of their raw material, and a good many farmers have been 
saved by the crop. Every new crop needs a tradition, and 
producers in England are only now beginning to realize first 
what an immense amount of fodder, exclusive of the sugar 
root, is produced——the leaves and fragments of adhering root 
may exceed a heavy hay crop. Second, they have had ocular 
evidence of the effect on the succeeding crop. This is due, as 
some excellent photographs illustrated, more to the mechanical 
effect of the long tapering root than to the manures. It breaks 
the subsoil, leaves rootlets behind, and makes available a new 
strata of soil-richness. 

* * * * 
Morr FLOwEr LANGUAGE. 

So far English sugar-beet is one of the few plants that is 
almost wholly free from serious disease. As with cotton in 
Australia, its enemies have not yet been introduced. The 
plant can, of course, look well or ill. The growers, indeed, 
showed examples of the new Rothamsted system of diagnosing 
symptoms, of which I wrote something the other day. Their 
examples from beet were almost as remarkable as the Rot 
hamsted examples from barley. A sickly, moribund plant of 
barley indicates an SOS for caleium. Collapse of the straw 
or * lodging ” is a ery for potash. A paling of the green calls 
for nitrogen. We shall soon have a little rule-of-thumb 
vocabulary of symptoms that will tell us instantly the needs 


and demands of any of our garden plants. 
# * * * 


ELIZABETHAN PATTERNS. 

A good number of our rural industries are growing and 
have become of some importance in the economy of the village. 
I have s¢veral times quoted examples from the output of 


Countty Life 


the blacksmith, wheelwright, carpenter, and saddler. The 
women take their share, as Londoners will have a chance of 
seeing on July 25th. That classical cricketer the Lord 
Mayor of London will then open at Londonderry House a 
show of quilted work by the miners’ wives and daughters, 
The work has a long tradition, like many rural arts, of which 
perhaps thatching is the aristocrat. You will see in the Park 
Lane gallery patterns identical with those you may see in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, though there has been no 
collusion, no copying. Mother has handed down to daughter 
from the age of Elizabeth the secret of particular patterns 
and the technique of their making. The most famous and 
perhaps most delicate is “the feather pattern,” native to 
Durham. If anyone wishes to possess a piece of work 
peculiarly British she will have it as certainly in the quilt, 
cushion, or coverlet by a miner’s wife as, say, in a piece of 
Chelsea china or a Chippendale chair. Workers (from the 
delightfully named Ynysddu) will be present to demonstrate 
the use of the frame and to impart the technique. 
* ** i 

New Fur Farms. 

A good many industries that resemble village industries 
are growing in favour. One is fur-farming. For example, 
a fur farm is in existence at King’s Langley in Hertfordshire, 
where chinchilla, sable, silver fox, and sitka are farmed, 
as you might farm pigs or sheep. England has a climate 
more suitable than was once thought for all sorts of tissues, 
For example, Professor Barker, of Leeds University, showed 
at Harrogate some magnificent specimens of Corriedale 
Merino sheep which are said to produce an even finer and 
heavier fleece in Britain than in Newfoundland, and_ to 
flourish exuberantly. The experience with fur-bearing animals 
is quite as remarkable. They are killed humanely, that is 
instantly ; and success of such experiments should hurry 
forward the date when trapping of wild animals for the sake 
of the pelt will be at an end. 

* * * * 
A Scotcuep ENEMY. 

An accidental and most useful discovery—especially 
grateful to all green-keepers—has been made by a grounds- 
man at Bournemouth. He left the hose on by mistake with 
the nozzle just under a tarpaulin. When he came back and 
removed the tarpaulin, he found the lawn looking like a 
green after the application of a worm-killer. Every leather- 
jacket had come to the surface. It is alleged by one com- 
mentator (in the Estate Magazine) that * several hundred- 
weights of leatherjackets have been removed from one green ” 
by this means. It is likely to become a standard method of 
treatment. Mr. Bernard Darwin’s favourite green at Rye, 
whose sufferings from this noxious insect were proclaimed 
among all golf clubs, will no longer be in danger. Water 
and a tarpaulin are a sovereign remedy. 

* * * * 
Whuicn Roser ? 

It is the heyday of the rose; and seldom were roses in 
better bloom or more healthy. Which are the best? Of 
some varieties we must all acknowledge the claims : Ophelia, 
perhaps, and Mrs. Henry Morse, and Madame Herriot (the 
Daily Mail rose) and General MacArthur. We ought to 
possess one of the Dicksons merely for their solid red smelling 
qualities. Among climbers we can scarcely avoid the American 
Pillar; and Penzance briars are a necessity. But we all 
have our prejudices, our favourites; and like to preach 
their virtues. Mine are Etoile d’Hollande—for its scent, the 
depth of its crimson, and the length of the buds ; and among 
newer roses Mary Elizabeth (not the more freakish Princess 
Elizabeth), so well petalled, of so delicate a pink, so evenly 
curled. Among ramblers, of which it is the very lustiest, 
I could not spare Moschata floribunda, with its small and 
deliciously scented trusses of bloom. To shift to sweet peas, 
also coming to their best, it has been notable at almost every 
show that bowls of the large flowered lavender Powerscourt 
have prevailed. Perhaps the colour that has most novelty in 
it is represented by Coralline, descriked as ‘ orange-cerise ” ; 
but by common consent the best mixture is of red-pinks with 
mauve-lavenders. Those colours are essential: the others 
luxuries, W. Beacn THomas, 
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Letters to 
FREE TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Many are the avenues through which the Safeguarding 
Dichards are labouring to bring Protection on the country. 
Safeguarding has become so transparent, that they are now 
trying to entice the country by the slogan “ Trade within the 
Empire.” Loud acclamations are accompanying the Lord 
Beaverbrook policy that we should confine our food supples to 
the Colonies and raise tariff walls against the rest of the world. 

I am reminded of an address by Sir Felix Schuster at the 
Bankers’ Institute on the occasion of the first agitation for 
Colonial preference, in which he said that we have to keep in 
touch with every wheat-growing country for our wheat 
supplies, so that if one country failed we could fly to another. 
He further said that if we were confined to Canada, which is 
the only colony we could draw from in an emergency, the 
market would lend itself to financial manipulation and 
cornering. Which would bring akout periodical famine prices ; 
and should the Canadian harvest fail at any time, the effect 
upon this country would ke too awful to contemplate. We 
could not go to our old sources of supply, for other countries 
would have laid out their land for other purposes. They 
would not grow wheat for our emergencies. This was the 
judgment of one of the leading bankers of the day upon food 
restrictions. 

And with regard to manufactured goods: from a long 
experience of Colonial trade I can vouch that the Colonials 
are hard-headed business men and will certainly not pay 
a penny extra for the pleasure of buying from England. The 
Colonies put no duty on goods they must import and cannot 
make themselves, but take good care that they will buy from 
the cheapest market, whether France, Germany, England, or 
any other country. Directly they can manufacture them- 
selves, they put on a tariff to shut out competition whether 
from England or any other country. They may give England 
a preferential tariff, but make very sure it shall be sufficient 
to keep her out. 

For years we have supplied Australia with tinplates and 
bought back her tinned fruits and meats in immense quantities. 
She has now set up her own tinplate plant and has petitioned 
the Government to put a duty of £5 per ton on English tin- 
plates to keep them out. This shows that there is no sentiment 
on business matters amongst the Colonials. 

Should this country and the Colonies ever become so insane 
as to fall into the lap of Lord Beaverbrook’s family circle it 
will inevitably give rise to family squabbles, bickerings, and 
jealousies between the Colonies which will do more than any- 
thing else to stimulate an agitation for independence. We 
have maintained the loyalty and affection of our Colonies 
by giving them absolute freedom in developing their resources 
untrammelled by restrictions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Leadenhall Buildings. J. H. Weacer. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Carter, in his letter in your issue of the 13th inst., 
is probably correct when he says that ‘we are able to 
produce all that is really necessary for the comfort of the 
whole population by utilizing the labour of, perhaps, two- 
thirds,” but he does not explain why, if “we (meaning 
presumably the nation) are at liberty to produce com- 
modities for our own immediate consumption, or to be 
exchanged for something we want to consume,” our people 
who at present are unemployed do not avail themselves 
of the liberty, and he will no doubt agree that a vast 
number of our people come nowhere near having “ all that 
is really necessary ” for their comfort. 

The answer to the question why they do not will be 
found to lead on to further questions, and if the nation 
will accept the true answers and will act upon them, it will 
be found that the whole problem of how to deal with 
unemployment will be solved. 

Commissioner Lamb (whose letter appeared in the same 
issue) will then understand why, even from the standpoint 
of modern developments, there need be no hiatus in the 


the Editor 


fulfilment of Isaiah’s vision of “the sword and the spear 
being beaten into the ploughshare and the pruning hook.” 

To understand why the nation does not avail itself of its 
liberty, it is necessary to find out why the individuals of 
which it is composed do not, and it will ke found the reply 
is that they have been gradually deprived, during the 
course of centuries, of all possibility of availing themselves 
of any alternative to working for wages. The fact that the 
individuals have no alternative means that in turn the 
nation also has no alternative to working for wages (in the shape 
of food) for countries overseas, so that we are liable to be 
sweated more and more by those countries in our endeavour 
to obtain those wages from them (which we must have) in 
return for our industrial products. The problem, therefore, 
is how to enable individuals to preduce the food required 
for themselves if they wish. 

Professor Scott’s scheme for ‘* Homecrafts”’ begins to 
give an indication how this may be done. After producing 
the family’s food from the family’s soil, with the family’s 
spare-time labour, the question for the ‘* Homecrafters ” 
would naturally ke what to do with the rest of the time. 
First of all, would they not ke at liberty to produce com- 
modities for their own immediate consumption; and, that 
done, would they not ke able to go on to produce them to 
be exchanged for something they wanted to consume ? 

I trust I have said enough to start Mr. Carter thinking 
why it is that, although in theory it secms that our people 
are at liberty to produce commodities and to deal with 
them as he says, they do not in fact do so; and also to start 
him, Commissioner Lamb, and your readers on the quest to 
find out how it can ke made possible for them to turn 
theory into fact. Any assistance that I can give in the 
matter is freely at their disposal if it is desired.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Mark B. F. Magsor. 


, 


Croydon. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Srrecra‘ror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Norman Angell’s admirable article in your issue of 


July 6th suggests a line of thought which may prove aninterest- 
ing topic for discussion in the Spectator. I mean the parallel 
that exists between the present relations of Europe to America 
and those of Greece to Rome in the second century B.c. On 
the one hand a congeries of tiny States, depositories of all the 
humanities and cultures of their day, but heavily burdened 
with the baneful inheritance of traditional rivalries and 
hatreds ; on the other hand, a single mighty organism, still 
relatively uncultured and crude, ever growing in power and 
riches, absorbing and assimilating all to itself. If the Greek 
States could have united against this common rival the course 
of history might have been quite different. But Greece could 
never unite ; she carried the seeds of dissension in her bones 
from centuries back. She started not one but two leagues 
of nations, the Achaean and the Aetolian, but they quarrelled 
between themselves, thus complicating matters still further. 
She was a thorn in the flesh to the Roman world, just as the 
Balkan States are a thorn in the flesh to us, and as we shall 
very soon be a thorn in the flesh to America. At length 
Rome’s patience was at an end. There was only one way of 


solving the problem—she came over and made a Roman 
province of the lot. 
The world has changed since the days of the Greeks. There 


is now no outer barbarism to overthrow our civilization. 
Destruction, if it comes, must come from within. We know 
every inch of our planet even to its poles, and are possessed 
of means of communication which beggar all the dreams of 
society. Civilization is fast becoming standardized. We are 
all interested in the same things, play the same games, wear 
the same clothes, dance the same dances to the same tunes, 
and even listen to the same concerts ard the same lectures 
at the same moment of tine. These are circumstances 
unprecedented in the whole history of mankind. Surely 
mankind will react to them in some unprecedented way. 
This is what Mr. Norman Angell thinks and hopes. And we 
heartily share that hope.—I am, Sir, &e., 


. 


Martigny, Switzerland. K. C. Orerennem, 





THE 
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ELECTORAL REFORM 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—How little serious attention has been given in this 
country to the question of electoral reform is evidenced by the 
fact that a well-informed journal like the Spectator should, 
in its leading article on June 8th, favour the one method of 
reform which universal experience has condemned, the 
second ballot. Some sixteen countries have tried it at one 
time and another. All, except France, have abandoned it as 
unsatisfactory, and of its use in France the Times wrote on 
April 20th of last year : 

“‘ These second ballots are the recognized occasion for all sorts of 
unprincipled and corrupt alliances between parties’ and candidates, 
They go far to poison the parliamentary and political life of France.” 

Sir Arthur Hardinge after describing, from his experience 
as British Minister at Brussels, the working of similar bargains 
in the General Elections of 1894 and 1896, summed up the 
matter by saying : 

“ It was the practical experience of conditions such as these which 

gradually convinced all the Belgian parties that given a three- 
cornered fight in every, or nearly every, constituency, the only way 
of preventing a minority from turning the scales and excluding 
from all representation the views of nearly half the electorate, was 
to adopt the system of Proportional Representation.” 
The suggestion that P.R. “inevitably subdivides politica] 
parties into groups”’ ‘is one of those erroneous generalizations 
which people repeat without ever bringing them to the test 
of fact. Tasmania, after twenty-one years of P.R., has only 
two parties, Labour and anti-Labour or Nationalist, whereas 
nearly all the other Australian States have five. Belgium has 
had P.R. for thirty years and in the recent elections to the 
Senate the three great parties of Catholics, Socialists, and 
Liberals account for all but six of the 187 members. There 
is not much evidence here of inevitable subdivision.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. R. DANIELs. 

Boar's Hiil, 


THE COST OF LITIGATION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—A man is no more on oath in a post-prandial speech 
than in a lapidary inscription. Perhaps, therefore, a passage 
in the Lord Chancellor’s speech at the Mansion House banquet 
on July 5th—in which there was much sancte et sapienter 
delivered—need not be taken as an official defence of dear law. 
“Something was to be said for not making law too cheap so 
as to prevent persons rushing to Court on the slightest provo- 
eation . . . It was not a bad thing that the fear of costs 
should deter vexatious litigation ” (the Times). But it deters 
righteous litigation: hundreds of people at this moment will 
not assert their just rights because of the initial taxes on 
justice, and if litigation turns out to be “ vexatious,’ we 
lawyers ought to be ashamed of ourselves if we cannot devise 
a penalty. No doubt some officials would have a little more 
trouble, but does that matter ? 

Much fine wit has been poured out on “ cheap” law, but 
is not the hourly denial of justice due to the want of it, the 
only real grievance under which the people of this country 
still labour, comparable with the great abuses swept away by 
the Civil War, the Revolution, the Corn Laws, the Kmanci- 
pation Acts, &c. ? Some would have supposed that a Labour 
Government would be favourable to the removal of all 
obstacles to the elementary right of “ the people” to seek 
legal justice, but it is said that the Treasury insists on the last 
farthing in fees. The man who gives the people cheap law 
will be as immortal as he who gave them cheap bread.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A BARRISTER. 

[We deal with the above subject in a leading article.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


‘ 


ARTHUR YOUNG OF BRADFIELD COMBUST 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sr,— The Spectaior of April 13th published a review of Arthur 
Young’s Travels in France, 1787-89. This eminent agri- 
culturist, to whose credit are some fifty books, some running 
into as many as four volumes, died on April 20th, 1820, and 
was buried at Bradfield Combust, a pretty little village five 
miles south of Bury St. Edmunds. A handsome tomb in the 
form of a sarcophagus, erected to his memory, stands in the 


Seine 


churchyard, close to the roadside over against the entrance of 


his old home. Passers-by may read the somewhat stilted yet 
veracious inscription on the outer slab: “ Let every real 
patriot shed a tear, For genius, talent, worth lie buried here,” 
There is also a tablet in the vestry of the church. (If Iam not 
mistaken the sarcophagus is not wearing well and the lettering 
is becoming indistinct.) 

Is he not worth a statue ? In many ways his writings, des. 
cribing the various trips he made in England, France and 
elsewhere are somewhat similar to those of Borrow and 


Cobbett. They provide interesting instruction and popular 
reading. The name of Borrow has of late been honoured; 


Cobbett and his works are too well known for one to write of, but 
our Suffolk farmer, as Young modestly calls himself, has been 
forgotten in England, whereas in France the author’s name is 
familiar to every schoolboy. Of Young's service to agriculture, 
it is sufficient to note that 2,000 copies of his Travels in France 
were printed by the French Convention and _ distributed 
gratuitously in every Commune, and that in England, the 
historian, Green writes: “* In the tilled land, production itself 
had been more than doubled by the advance of agriculture 
which began withthe travels and treatises of Mr. Arthur Young,” 

An eminent authority wrote: ‘ As a statesman, Arthur 
Young stands pre-eminent. On questions of home or inter- 
national trade . . . he knew as much as Cobbett, and has 
written as wisely. That which his great contemporary, Adam 
Smith, reasoned out, Arthur Young seems to have reached 
with electric despatch by instinct.” 

When the Board of Agriculture was established, in 1793, 
Young was made Secretary, being, it was said, the right man 
in the right place, and a little later the Society of Arts adjudged 
him the honorary gold medal. 

The business of the Board was very laborious. Young's 
eyes were bad ; he was operated on for cataract, and from a 
letter written by his wife we learn the cause, or supposed 
cause, of failure. All seemed going on well, and the oculists 
held out good hope of recovery if he remained calm. Wilber- 
force paid him a visit as he sat bandaged in the darkened room, 
and in his soft voice said: ‘*‘ The Duke of Grafton is dead,” 
and went on to speak so touchingly of the sad event that the 
other burst into tears. The mischief was done past recali, 
and Young spent the last twelve years of his life in total 
blindness. 

He then retired definitely to Bradfield Combust, and threw 
himself so whole-heartedly into religious preaching that he 
became, as it were, “a second Wesley, a wonderful stirrer-up 
of men’s consciences, an unrivalled expounder of the Gospel.” 
It is said that ‘tin his vehemence the orator had his back 
turned to the congregation, whereupon his daughter would 
gently place her hands upon his shoulder, and restore him to 
the proper position.” 

For those interested in history, Young’s minute On_ the 
Revolution of France is well worthy of study, and it must be 
remembered that he was touring in that country when the 
upheaval began. John Morley called it ** a luminous criticism 
of the most important side of the Revolution, worth a hundred 
times more than Burke, Paine and Macintosh put together.” 
Is it fair to allow the name of this celebrity to perish ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Trorm WIitvrams. 

Cambridge University Mission, Dethi. 


HINDUISM AND CHILD-MARRIAGE 
{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June Ist there is a remarkable letter 
by a correspondent signed * A Seeker.” He makes an effort 
to reply to a letter by Mr. Pennington, who wrote in your 
issue of May 11th referring to certain evils in Southern India. 
The chief of these evils is child-marriage. He very properly 
declared that Hinduism not only sanctions but insists on this 
evil. Your correspondent * Secker” repudiates this charge 
‘most emphatically.” Now, in the Ashwalayan Lutras— 
seven centuries before the Mann Smriti—the evils referred to 
were neither ‘‘ sanctioned” nor prohibited. In the Mann 
Smriti evils like child-marriage were sanctioned. Since then 
almost all the Shastras have encouraged all such evils. A 
great number of these are daily quoted in the vernacular 
Press against reformers of these evils—like Mr. Ghandi and 
others. When the Report on the Age of Consent is published 
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shortly, your correspondent will not then be able to say that 
« jt does not do the intelligence of a man much credit to 
believe that sanction for such an evil can be found in Hin- 
duism.” Your correspondent seems to me to be very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Hindu Scriptures to write as he 
does. He speaks of “* Hinduism” as the ‘* oldest religion,” 
put, as Dr. Kethar in his famous classic on Caste explains, it 
js not a “ religion ”’ in the sense that Christianity or Mohamme- 
danism is a “religion.” It is merely a “social system,” 
and a very poor one at that.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Bombay. ANOTHER ** SEEKER.” 


THE INDIAN DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin, —The British Press and public are very ignorant of the 
facts, and need to have it clearly explained that the root 
facts of the very dangerous situation are :— 
1. That the Indian politicians are demanding “ complete inde- 


pendence and severance of the British connexions.” 
>, That the Indian “unrest,” so far as it is caused by anti- 


British feelings, exists solely amongst the politicians, negligible in 
numbers and influence, and is not shared in by the Indian masses 
who value highly the peace and security British rule enforces. 

3. It is also an essential fact that government on a democratic 
basis is inconceivable in India, because, not only are any feelings 
of equality and fraternity unknown in the country, but they are 
diametrically opposed to the whole social complex. 

4, That the religious hatreds and animosities, bred in the bone 
for generations, which cause sanguinary riots almost daily, are in 
India ineradicablo, because religion means there a fanaticism, blind 
and deaf to reason. 

5. The chief ** referenco”’ to the Simon Commission requires it 
to decide from the last ten years’ experience of limited self-govern- 
ment whether an advance of powers is justified, as allowable to 
the representative Assemblies, or whether a restriction is called for. 
The answer to this, if facts have been freely and fully placed 
before the Commission, must be that owing to the long 
list of perverse and childish ‘ motions” and ** resolutions ” 
passed by these Assemblies and Councils, which the Govern- 
ment has had to ignore, or veto, no such advance of powers 
is justifiable. 

It follows that British rule is still necessary in India 
to preserve the country from anarchy and chaos, and it is 
only necessary to make an authoritative statement that in 
the interests of the Indians themselves the British mean to 
stay till self-government becomes possible, to settle the whole 
hullabaloo of the politicians, and immensely to relieve the 
fears of the masses.—I am, Sir, &c., EF. HR. B. 

[N.B.— This letter has been shortened for reasons of space. — 
Eo, Spectator.| 


THE HERITAGE OF MAN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—On my return home after an absence I find packets of the 
Spectator awaiting me. Among them is included the issue of 
May 18th last, in which there appears (p. 788) a review of Mr. 
Massingham’s The Heritage of Man. Your reviewer quotes 
from his author the statement : “ There is no evidence what- 
ever that the men of the Stone Age manufactured weapons of 
war.’ This dictum surely demands further consideration in 
face of the conclusive ocular evidence we possess to the con- 
trary, in the discovery of an arrowhead, deeply embedded 
in the spinal column of a palaeolithic ‘ primitive” ; and 
more convincingly in a picture by a contemporary artist of 
* Organized Warfare,’ vividly depicting, on the walls of a 
rock-shelter at Minateda, in Spain, a battle in which the 
combatants are all wielding bows and arrows—** weapons of 
war,” and on which one of the fighters is left on the ground 
* stuck full of arrows.’ The battle was waged in the golden 
age believed in by Mr. Massingham. In the opinion, however, 
of one of the most learned living anthropologists (Sir Arthur 
Keith), “there never was such a golden age.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry O. Forbes. 


*UNACKNOWLEDGED LEGISLATORS” 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.]| 
Sik,—Shelley claimed that poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world, Your contemporary Sir Henry New- 
bolt has pointed out that in poetry all great movements begin, 
that in it is found the germ of evolution, Believing this, we 


” 


in America are taking some practical steps to knock * un 
out of Shelley’s phrase and I am responsible for promoting 
a Bill in Congress to obtain official recognition for a proposal 
that has been widely taken up that a nu». er of fellowships — 
not scholarships—shall be provided for competition among 
the younger generation of poets, to enable several each year 
to have two thousand dollars each at their disposal, not as 
pensions, but that they may travel and come into contact 
with the greater world from which circumstances may other- 
wise bar them. Members of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—a powerful organization in the States—are subscribing 
a dollar per head which will provide a very substantial nucleus 
for this fund and enable Congress, which would not otherwise 
provide the money, to take over the administration—a step 
that, in itself, you will realize, is significant. 

May I, as one intimately concerned with this matter and 
devoted in a practical way to the best interests of poetry, 
suggest the adoption by Great Britain of a similar scheme ? 
You do things somewhat differently in the Old Country and 
you have no associated women’s clubs to solve the financial 
difficulties so simply and easily. But you have wealthy patrons 
of letters to whom the scheme will appeal: you already have 
something similar in the Kahn Travelling Fellowships for 
other intellectual workers—and you have the machinery for 
administration in the Incorporated Poetry Society, with which 
it has been my privilege to work in America and from which 
I have derived the inspiration and support and official status 
for furthering the cause of poetry in the United States.— I 
am, Sir, &c., 

AMERICAN Eprror, The Poetry Review. 

Park Lane Hotel, W.1. 


A * GARDINER’S ” MEDITATION 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—I shall be grateful to any of your readers who will supply 
me with the source of the following lines, and, incidentally, 
correct by the book any mistakes noticeable in spelling and 
punctuation, as I may recall these with less exactitude than 
the stanza itself. 
** Plant, Lorde, in me the tree of godly lyfe, 
Hedge me about with Thy strong fence of faith ; 
If Thee it please, use else Thy pruning knife 
Lest that, O Lorde! as a good gardiner saith, 
If suckers draw the sappe from bowes on high 
Perhaps in tyme the top of tree may die. 
Let, Lorde, this tree be set within Thy garden-wall 
Of Paradise, where grows no one ill sprig at all.” 

The verse came into my possession a quarter of a cen*tucy 
or so ago, printed on a card, and possibly published about that 
time by Masters or Mowbrays. 

Could it be by Quarles ? or by Donne ?— or even by George 
Herbert, although I never remember to have noticed the poem 
in his collected works.—I am, Sir, &c., THeLen Corr. 

3 rue de Montevideo, Paris, 16e. 

WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR SURPLUS 
PLANTS 

[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—On reading the article in the Spectator on the 
presence of flowers, it occurred to me that there must be many. 
keen amateur gardeners who, like myself, grudge very much 
throwing away surplus plants and especially overgrowths from 
rock-beds where constant cutting back of too luxuriant growths 
is absolutely essential. 

Could we not, through your columns, be put in touch with 
associations or schools or, better still, with individuals in poor 
parts of London, who would be glad to receive small parcels of 
suitable plants for their new gardens or window boxes ? 

This would also help to create a sense of fellowship between 
country and town dwellers and foster the spirit of mutual 
understanding through the common interest in flowers.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., G. BELL. 

Shilion, Oxford. 

[This is a delightful suggestion. Will readers who would 
be able to arrange for the distribution of * surplus plants ”’ in 
the poorer districts of London and our large towns send us 
their names? Also may we appeal to owners of gardens 
who would be willing to do as the writer of this letter 
suggests ?—Ep. Spectator.| 
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THE CONVOY SYSTEM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In the much too flattering article about myself which 
appears in your issue of July 6th, there are several statements 
which I should like to qualify, but there is one which I feel it 
my duty to correct. I was certainly not responsible for the 
introduction of the convoy system, though I was whole- 
heartedly in favour of it. I was, however, sufficiently in touch 
with what was happening to see who was. In my view the 
chief credit for the initiation, advocacy, and execution goes to 
Captain (now Rear-Admiral) R. Henderson, and in the 
organization of merchant shipping to conform with the naval 
requirements of the system his chief collaborator was Mr. 
(now Sir) Norman Leslie.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR SALTER. 
League of Nations. Geneva, 


JEWISH SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,—The Duchess of Hamilton states that Professor Klein’s 
film was a ‘‘ reproduction,” not a ‘ faked production,” of a 
Jewish slaughtering. The pictures themselves show that it 
was a travesty of a Jewish operation, and suggest why per- 
mission was refused to a Jew who asked that he might be 
present during the filming. The Duchess states that to 
prepare the animals for the cut they are “ just thrown on to 
the floor.’ Unbiased observers, possessing qualifications to 
which the Duchess can lay no claim, have stated that the 
animals roll or fall, generally on to a padded mattress, and 
that, in any event, they are cast so skilfully as to avoid pain. 
Now on several occasions these trained observers,. of their 
own initiative, have searched the carcases of “ thrown” 
animals for bruises, and have stated that none could be found. 
Fancy a heavy beast being thrown on to the ground, and yet 
not receiving a single bruise on the part which receives the 
shock ! 

In the same irresponsible spirit and with even greater 
exagecration, the Duchess states that, after the cut, a period 
of seven minutes elapses before unconsciousness supervenes. 
Specialist after specialist, unbiased and selected solely because 
of the high qualifications they possessed, have reported that 
their long-protracted tests and observations disclosed that 
unconsciousness from which the animals never recovered 
ensued practically immediately after the cut had been made. 


If the Duchess were only reasonable, she might well con-— 


sider whether a series of physiologists and surgeons, persons 
not a bit interested either pro or con, viewing and testing 
(right up-to-date) the Jewish method, would be likely, working 
independently and at different dates, to come to the same 
definite and favourable conclusions (so different to her own) 
unless they had real and serious grounds for so reporting. 

It is only by ignoring, as she invariably does, the whole of 
this mass of scientific evidence that she can hope to persuade 
the public that our method is cruel in its preliminaries, and 
imposes on the unfortunate beasts a lingering death. 

If, as the Duchess states, the animals are thrown on to 
ground and left in pain for seven minutes after the cut, is it 
likely that Professor Lovatt Evans, who watched the real 
Jewish slaughter in operation, would have written (April 9th, 
1929): ‘I should be happy to think that my own end were 
likely to be as swift and painless as the end of these cattle 
killed in this way undoubtedly is.”°—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cnarves H. L. EMANUEL 
(Hon. Secretary, Shechita Committee, Board 
of Deputies of British Jews). 

23 Finsbury Sauare, London, F.C. 2. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION AND MARRIAGE. 

Mr. Godfrey Winn, who writes in your columns about 
marriage as a_ representative of the younger gencration, 
bases his view of the Victorian age on its literature. ‘If one 
ean judge from contemporary literature,’ he says. But his 
obvious ignorance of the works of the poet who is generally 
accepted as peculiarly representative of his epoch dees not 
inspire one with much confidence in his knowledge of 
Victorian literature as a whole. And if he knows so. little of 


<< 


the literature, which is so easy to know, is he likely to know 
much of the life, which is so hard to know ?—G. F. Bring, 
Steeple, Gerrard’s Cross. ; 








DEVON OR THE COTSWOLDS. 

I intend taking a holiday—a walking tour—in either th 
Cotswold Hills or South Devon over a period of about te, 7 
days. Perhaps some of your readers have had experience gy F 
such a holiday, and would be kind enough to let me benefit py 
it.—Miss KaruHLteEN Har, Highlands, Cropston, Leicester, ° 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


That great Brahmin administrator, Sir T. Madara Rap 
summed up the case at the close of his distinguished career 
in the following words :—‘* The longer one lives, observes anq 
thinks, the more does one feel that there is no community 9) 
the face of the earth which suffers less from political evils, anq 
more from self-inflicted or self-accepted, or self-created ang 
therefore avoidable evils than the Hindu” (Truths Abo 
India, p. 11).—J. R. PENNINGTON, Uplyme, High Wycombe, 

t 
In DEFENCE OF THE FAITH. 

Your correspondent “ Z,” who writes on the series of | 
Spectator articles under the above heading in the Spectator of | 
June 29th, deserves the gratitude of your readers, for is not 
the crying need of to-day just that for which ** Z” pleads? 
Much is said and written about the decay of institutional 
religion and the drift of the nation towards paganism. May | 
not a contributory cause of this be found in the fact that the | 
old theological ideas of ** original sin ” and retributive punish. 
ment, of substitutionary and propitiatory theories of Atone. 
ment—untenable with the conception of God as our Lon 
portrays Him in the Parable of the Prodigal Son—are yet 
constantly implied by the expressions used and the hymns 
sung in our church services ? It is, surely, a healthy sign that 
young life to-day should rebel against the perverted ideas of 
God, and of humanity, on which so much of the old theological 
teaching is based, and should regard the language of the 
Anima Christi, to which your correspondent “‘ C”’ refers, as 
unreal and repellent.—S. 
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: Tue *“ SPECTATOR” AND CRUELTY. 

In our issue of May 25th we printed under this heading 
note addressed by Colonel E. J. Harrison, of Dulverton, to 
our subscription department, which was not intended for 
publication. We desire to apologize to Colonel Harrison for 
doing this without his authority, and to express our regret 
for any inconvenience which may have been caused to him 
thereby.— Eb. Spectator, 


LoosE ADVERTISEMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 

** Live and Iet live.’ The Spectator, I see, is seeking to live 
a larger life by inviting its subscribers to obtain other sub- 
seribers. Why, then, should not periodicals seek to live by 
such means as to them seems good ? Personally, I like the 
loose book-marks, appeals and so forth, for I light my pipe 
with them. One man’s annoyance, sir, is another's delight. 
The Spectator itself would not be a suitable gift to a ‘* bookie,” 
and if it loses its old toleiance and takes to annoying the 
periodicals, as it did a fortnight ago, I for one shall give it up.— 
Senex, Highgate. 


Poetry 
To a Blackbird Caught in a Net 


YrE’RE done for noo, in a herrin’ net ye’re nickit, 

‘The fear 0” death’s ? yer e’e, and yer heart’s i yer moo ; 
Ye canna stfimach the rasps ye fain would hae pickit, 
And ye'll never find the holie ye sneakit through. 


Puir beast! Ye'’ve fluttered and daudit i? dumb distraction, 
But yer rievin’ neb is a’ that the gar’ner sees. 

He'll thraw yer neck wi’ a grumly satisfaction, 

And eare nae a preen for yer whistle amang the trees. 


Ye’ve had yer fling, and yer full o’ the fruits forbidden ; 

Ye turned up yer neb at the fare o’ the country-side ; 

Ye made for the mansion, and noo ye maun lie on the midden— 
A peetifuw’ end to yer pipin’ and a’ yer pride. 

But bide ye still! There’s nane o’s to mend anither. 

When rasps are ripe and occasion’s quite joco, 

We naither tak tent o’ nets, nor tak time to swither. 

If we jeuk the Garner we're lucky. Away ye go! 


J.M. SmiTmy 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


tncerperated A.D. 172). 





Royat Excuancr, Lonpon 


All classes of insurance trans- 
acted and the duties of Executor 
and Trustee undertaken. 


For full particulars apply to: 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 














A Complete Banking | 
Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional 
facilities for transacting banking 
business of every description through 
2000 branches covering all important 
agricultural, commercial, industrial 
and residential districts in England 
and Wales. The Head Office is at 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2. 





Affiliations : f 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; ; 

The Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. and North of | 

Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland; Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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Rie pENSE 
yo oe oF FEPRECIATION 


Investment by means of 
insurance for large or small 
amounts, annually, half- 
yearly, quarterly or monthly, 
canbe easily arranged. Send 
a letter, giving date of birth, 
for free particulars telling 
you clearly and simply how 
your savings increase when 
invested with the 
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| The Proposed Super-Bank 


I po not know how far bankers will agree with me when 
I put forward my view that at the present time 
we are suffering from a good deal of mental lethargy. 
There would, I think, be few who would be disposed to 
challenge the statement that we are living in stirring and 
also in difficult times. As regards financial and economic 
problems, Europe was never “‘ up against ” a more difficult 
position than the one in which she finds herself to-day, 
and furthermore, the strain on this country as the leading 
financial centre of Europe is particularly severe. And yet, 
when it comes to considering and discussing the precise 
character of these problems, and the policy which, as a 
great monetary centre, we should pursue, we seem to be 
content to leave the shaping of this policy in just a few 
hands, with very little in the way of mtelligent criticism, 
either of a destructive or constructive nature. 
A War Propuct. 

Doubtless there is at least one fairly simple explanation 
of this mental lethargy. During the War the money 
market was scarcely a free agent, its dealings in Lombard 
Street being largely confined to Government long-dated 
loans and. Treasury Biils, while industry in its turn was 
chiefly mobilized for War purposes. Momentous decisions 
were then constantly taken by Committees who had a full 
and exclusive knowledge of all of the circumstances, and 
bankers and the money market, like the general public, 
more or less followed suit and co-operated to the best of 
their power in the general interest. Moreover, even since 
the Armistice, many of these features have been preserved, 
for the dominating influences have almost necessarily 
been connected with operations handled by Governments 
and Central Banks. 

Easy AcQUIESCENCE. 

Consequently, we find that important matters affecting 
the commerce and finances of the country. come chiefly 
before special Expert Committees, with full knowledge of 
all the circumstances, and because such knowledge—in its 
entirety—is not available to the ordinary banker or 
business man, there is a tendency to accept the decisions 
of these experts as more or less final, and to feel that 
acquiescence is the only course open. Nor, of course, am 
I suggesting for a moment that this general policy of 
acquiescence and co-operation has not in many Instances 
served us well, and may do so again, but nevertheless it 
would be better for the country as a whole if the acquies- 
cence were of a more intelligent character, and if greater 
pains were taken by all concerned in banking and finance 
to diagnose the international financial situation so as to 
make their own intelligent contributions towards the 
solution of problems, on the successful handling of which 
the future of this country must very largely depend. 

PROBLEMS OF THE MOMENT. 

And if I were asked to cite an example of this mental 
lethargy where great issues are at stake, I should have no 
hesitation in instancing the inadequate attention given 
by bankers as a whole to the great problem of European 
indebtedness to the United States and also to the recent 
recommendations of the Committee of Experts in Paris 
with regard to the future of Reparations and the proposed 
setting up of the Bank for International Settlements, 
Which promises to be a kind of super-central bank and a 
great factor for all time in international banking and 
finance. 

MENTAL INDOLENCE. 

It is true that in the first place the recommendations 
of the Expert Conimittee are a matter for the considera- 
tion of and decision by the respective Governments con- 
cerned, but it is always well when behind the Govern- 





ments and the Experts is the force of an intelligent public 
opinion, or at least—in this-case—the driving force of 
the banking and business community. In the United 
States the subject of the proposed new Central Bank is 
being keenly discussed in all its bearings, and long before 
London became familiar with the idea through the 
medium of the Committee’s published Report New York 
had been busy discussing the details of the scheme as it 
was first formulated in stages months ago in Paris. In 
this country, however, we seem to be content that the 
subject should be considered and decided upon by one or 
two experts, and that London bankers should simply fall 
in with whatever course is taken. In so far as such an 
attitude is inspired by confidence in the Bank of England 
and the one or two experts ‘drawn from the Bank Court) 
there is, of course, much to be said for its justification on 
the grounds of such trust being warranted by past expe- 
rience, but in so far as It betokens—as I am afraid it does 
—a mental indolence in the matter of individual inves- 
tigation into the situation, it does not promise well for 
an intelligent co-operation when the experiment is 
carried out. 
THe New Bank. 

In a recent issue of the Spectator I explained fully, and 
I hope clearly, the two main reasons put forward by the 
Paris Committee for the establishment of a Bank for 
International Settlements. The first and most obvious 
was that it should take over the functions of the present 
Transfer Committee under the Dawes Scheme, and in 
fact should constitute the machinery in the matter of 
future Reparation Payments. The other was that as a 
kind of super Central Bank—owned by other Central 
hanks—it should play a great part in the future arrange- 
ment of all international debt and other payments, 
should act as Central banker for other Central banks, and 
in so doing should aid in the economy of international 
movements of gold. 

Sir Josian Sramp’s View. 

Quite recently I had the privilege of listening to Sir 
Josiah Stamp on the occasion of a dinner given in his 
honour by the Society of Incorporated Accountants. The 
moment, of course, was scarcely one for demonstrating 
fully the many motives inspiring the recommendations of 
the Committee of Experts, but towards the end of his 
remarks Sir Josiah left his audience in no doubt as to the 
importance which he personally attached to that part of 
the Committee’s proposals relating to the proposed new 
bank. He said: ‘* Those who regard international co- 
operation in the use of gold as lying at the root of the 
solution of most of our other problems, and the avoidance 
of new ones, will see in the proposed bank for international 
settlements possibilities of the highest ultimate importance 
to the peace of the: world.” These words, and still 
more the manner in which they were uttered, con- 
veyed unmistakably the impression that Sir Josiah 
Stamp at all events has no doubt at all not merely of the 
desirability but of the urgent necessity for the creation of 
the new Bank. 

More Licut NEEDED. 

Such being the case, however, I suggest that there is all 
the greater need for a more active and intelligent interest 
being taken in the project by the banking community. It 
is clear that to Sir Josiah Stamp, and also, I believe, 
to some other economists, the threatened scarcity of 
gold and the general disturbance to the world level 
of prices are a menace to irternational prosperity and 
even to international peace, and I am far from challenging 
the assertion. Nevertheless, I suggest that if the menace 
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is so great as to call for proposals, open at many points to 
questioning criticism, it is high time that the nature of 
the danger and the proposed preventive measures alike 
were presented in terms intelligible at least to bankers 
and business men, so that any measures adopted should 
have behind them the intelligent approval and support 
of those whose interests will be so directly affected. It 
must, I suppose, be taken for granted that on such occa- 
sions as this our leading bankers do discuss in united 
counsels the pros and cons of proposed developments 
affecting the banking interests of the country, but 
the days seem quite gone by when there was frank and 
free discussion by the bankers at public meetings at the 
Institute of what may be called the topical and vital 
questions of the day, and we have nothing at all in this 
country answering to the Banking Conventions in the 
United States. I cannot help thinking that to some 
extent this lack of public discussion amongst bankers 
may be due in part to the long period during which 
London held such undisputed sway in banking, while I 
think it is also to some extent the outcome of an excess 
of autocracy in our banking arrangements with a tendency 
to regard all matters affecting banking and high finance 
as subjects where secrecy is an invariable aid to efficiency. 
One result of this procedure has been an amount of ignor- 
ance on the part of the public concerning matters such as 


— 


the Gold Standard and the meaning of the fore; 
exchanges which I am convinced has not been for the 
good of the country. 


PoINts FOR CONSIDERATION. 


Bankers and business men have no difficulty in approy. 
ing the functions of the new bank in the matter of Reparg. 
tion Payments, but they want clearer evidence of the 
advantages of the bank as a permanent institution with 
almost unlimited functions and powers. Just how is the 
bank to be free from political influences and what jg ty 
happen if there is disagreement on the Board when gp 
many different national interests are affected ? 

The other reason why an enlightened public opinion op 
the problem with which the proposed new bank is destined 
to handle is that no matter how good the scheme, and no 
matter how much the new bank may aid the problem of 
international settlements and gold shortage, the task of 
Great Britain is to supply goods and services to the world 
to an extent sufficient to pay for her necessary imports 
and to add to the general wealth fund which is required to 
maintain the present general standard of living. Until 
this truth has been grasped the country must lack the 
inspiration which comes to those in other countries who 
are better informed and are therefore more mentally 
alert. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Nationalization of Banks 


NATIONALIZATION has occupied of recent years a 
prominent place in the Labour Party’s programme, 
‘and now that we have a Labour Government in power 
there is naturally- some speculation as to whether an 
attempt will be made to translate theory into practice. 

Nationalization of our banks has been a subject of 
academic discussion for some time, and its advocates have 
painted glowing pictures of the ease with which financial 
assistance could be accorded to the needy, trade en- 
couraged, and the country generally made prosperous. 
It would be unwise on the part of those who are opposed 
to the policy to ignore the seriousness with which these 
views are being pressed: they merit careful considera- 
tion, since at the present time trade is backward and 
there is a tendency to try any remedy as a substitute for 
a forward policy invoiving courage and initiative on the 
part of employers and hard work on the part of everyone. 
Moreover, there are economists of repute, as well as 
business men, who attribute to our monetary policy much 
of the depression from which #e are suffering, and one 
cannot but feel that to some at least a reform of our 
banking system and monetary policy are allied questions. 

PouiticaL Factor. 

Assuming that nationalization of our banks were 
carried through, there would probably be a development 
in two main directions. First, what would be the policy 
of the Government on finding the control of credit in its 
hands ? In this connexion the political factor cannot be 
stressed too much. There is a tendency, probably natural 
where office is dependent on the will of the electorate, 
to strive after popularity, and probably nothing is so 
likely to interfere with the attainment of this object as 
the imposition of heavy taxation. Hence there is a 
tendency to adopt the easier method of borrowing, and, 
if the expenditure is not of a productive nature, credit is 
created on an unsound basis, with a consequent increase 
in prices. 

At present Governments may come and go, but our 
existing banking policy is concerned solely with the main- 
tenance of sound monetary conditions, whereas one can 
imagine a very different state of affairs if the central 
bank were controlled by the Government, or by the 
political chief of a Government Department ! 

ProBABLE EFFECT ON THE INDIVIDUAL. 

So much for what may be called the national aspect 
of the proposal. There remains the probable effect on the 
individual in his capacity of depositor or borrower. It 
is well known that the banks hold very large sums of 
depositors’ money, and probably, under nationalization, 
depositors would not be affected except that, with com- 
petition eliminated, they would no doubt find interest 


rates fixed at a figure less favourable than now obtains, 
and the formalities attendant on depositing their money 
would be child’s play compared with those necessary on 
withdrawing ! And is there not reason to believe that on 
occasion depositors in rendering their statement of income 
for taxation forget that deposit interest should be reckoned 
as part of their income? No longer could these little 
Japses pass unnoticed, since our accounts would be 
directly under the lynx eye of a Government official ! 
And what of those who wish to borrow ? Undoubtedly 
there is a feeling in some quarters that under our existing 
system traders are not supported as fully as they might 
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be, and that character does not carry the weight it did | 


when private bankers were mainly representative of the 
business. In reply it is only necessary to refer to the 
annual reports of so many companies, in which is disclosed 
the measure of assistance given by the banks: and _ in 


very many instances the small trader, provided he is | 
hard-working, capable, and of good character, can still | 
In fact, one of our leading | 
banks, in its efforts to maintain the local touch, has a | 


borrow without security. 


system of local head offices with resident officials possessing 
wide discretionary powers. <A bank is primarily a profit- 
earning institution, and a would-be borrower may rest 
assured thateif his proposal is a reasonable one he will be 
given a fair hearing. But what would be the attitude of 


the manager if he had blossomed into a Government & 


official ? Would his interest be as personal as it is at 
present ? It is unlikely. 
PROCEDURE. 

Under a nationalized system control would probably be 
centred in an executive sitting in London, and the local 
representative would have for his guidance a book of 
elaborate rules and regulations. An application would no 
doubt have to be made out on a Government form (we im- 
mediately think of our Income Tax return), and if in any 

yay the application did not comply with the strict letter 
of the law the borrower, doubtless after a prolonged 
period of suspense, would meet with a refusal duly con- 
veyed by means of the appropriate printed form. Charac- 
ter advances, presumably, would be a thing of the past, 
and if the nationalized bank refused there would be no 
competitor of a more indulgent and kindly nature to 
whom to apply. Taxpayers are more long-suffering than 
shareholders, and if, as a result of the new system and its 
standardized methods and probably more expensive 
working, profits declined or eventually vanished, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would no doubt be able to 
satisfy a House of Commons which consistently has 
shown only a poor grasp of financial affairs ! 

Apart from the relationship of the individual and_ the 
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nationalized institution, one cannot ignore the possibility 
of political pressure being brought to bear by powerful 
interests in obtaining advances opposed to sound banking. 
Further, could we depend on obtaining loans at rates 
more favourable than at present, having regard to the 
entire absence of any competition? It is doubtful. 


BANKING Po.Licy 


Those who complain that our banks do not extend 
sufficient support to industry frequently urge as a reason 
that too much money is employed in London in financial 
transactions. Where money is advanced for purely 
speculative purposes, there is ground for the complaint ; 
put, on the other hand, there is a great volume of legitimate 
business which is really the outcome of the tremendous 
growth of the joint stock company, and it has to be recog- 
nized that, but for the principle of limited liability, much 
of the country’s savings would not have been available 
for industry. We as a nation are. saving probably 150 
millions per year: it is to our advantage to place this 
capital where it will earn the best return, and if in the 
process temporary loans have to be made by the banks, 
they are simply assisting investment for the ultimate 
benefit of industry. And lest it should be thought that 
these transactions operate to the detriment of the small 
man, it is only necessary to bear in mind that quite 
recently the chairman of one of the big banks gave at the 
annual meeting figures which showed that bankers are 
impartial in their favours. 

Complaints are also made that the banks assist to an 
undue extent the professional financier. Here again it 
must be admitted that these gentlemen fulfil a useful 
function. If they themselves do not possess capital they 
are in touch with those who do. Generally they are men 
of sound business judgment, and perform the useful 
service of directing capital into the channels where it is 
urgently needed. A bank may be called upon to bridge 
the gap while negotiations are carried through, but here 


again industry is the ultimate beneficiary. The fact that 
occasionally a flotation is on an unsound basis does not 
justify a wholesale condemnation of the system. Finance 
is supplementary to trade, and the tendency towards 
great industrial combinations calls for the concentration 
of capital by similar combinations in the financial world, 
of which the banks form a necessary part. 


There remains what probably is the most important 
consideration of all. Confidence is the keystone of the 
credit structure, and our banks present an impressive 
example of that confidence which causes the public 
without question to leave with them vast sums of deposit 
money. There is implicit confidence that the manage- 
ment is entirely disinterested and desirous only of main- 
taining the sound principles of British banking, while 
fostering and encouraging our industrial development. 
Could we view with equanimity the conditions which 
would arise if the management were laid open to political 
pressure, or the banking system made the medium for 
inflationary experiments such as ‘“‘ consumers’ credits ”’ ? 
Would depositors be satisfied to leave these deposits 
which provide a bank with its working capital? And 
with the resultant loss of confidence, would London have 
the use of foreign balances and maintain her position 
as an international money market ? The answer would 
appear to be in the negative. 


Finally, it is frequently argued that the banks make 
profits whatever the state of trade. Years of careful 
management have enabled them to attain a position of 
exceptional strength, and their lendings, which form their 
chief source of income, are essential to trade during 
periods of depression. These profits, however, are 
divided amongst an army of shareholders, whose average 
holdings are comparatively small, and we have ample 
evidence that when times are bad bankers are capable of 
taking the wide view. Had we not better decide to leave 
well alone ? 

Joun Brenton. 











ERCHANTS whose business 
countries abroad would benefit by consulting the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, whose 
particular and specialized knowledge of foreign financial 
conditions enables them to extend unique services to their 


customers. 


The Bank has European branches in London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Brussels, Havre and Antwerp, and more than two 
thousand authorized correspondents throughout the world. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


IN NEW YORK. 


| 
32 LOMBARD 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


NEW YORK LIVERPOOL : PARIS 


| CAPITAL and SURPLUS - $160,000,000 


Expert Advice on Foreign Trade 


A MERGER OF 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE: 
Organized 1839. 


STREET - LONDON .- 





interests extend to 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. Organized 1864. 


E-C-3 


Bush House, W.C.2 


BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP 


TOTAL ASSETS - $1,500,000,000 
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DISCOVERY. 


G, Over 400 years ago, Balboa crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama from the Atlantic Coast and discovered the 
Pacific Ocean. 

G, To-day, the Isthmus is traversea py the Canal, while 
other vital arteries of modern commerce are provided 
elsewhere by the great railway systems which link the 
two Oceans. 


@, The great and growing trading development of the 
New World is also largely dependent upon complete 
international banking facilities, and these are afforded bv | 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


if? OLD BROAD ST,LONDON .EC2 
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| 








| HEAD OFFICE : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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1,280 Agents 
Offices. Everywhere, 
Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June, 1929) - £272,860,019 








Every demnitenion of 
BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. . 





Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


HOME SAFES AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE, 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 








AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & CO. | 
GRINDLAY & Cc., Ltd. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT C2. 








Capital Authorised - - £1,500,000 

Subscribed - - : 1,350,000 

Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 

Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 375,000 

Reserve Fund - - - 575,000 
DIRECTORS. 


CoLin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman, 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 
AManager—l¥, Newco. 
Sub-Aanager—B. F, Crewopson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—A. K. Bruce. 








Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at calh 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers. For longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 








The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Head Office: 
STREET, 


7, WATER LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. | 
Manchester District Office: | 
43, SPRING GARDENS. | 
| 


CapiTAL SuBSCRIBED ae £20,602,272 
CapitaL Paip Up anp REseERvVEs . 7,729,413 
Deposits, ETc., AT 30TH JuNE, 1929 ... 80,198,729 | 


The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in | 
all the principal towns at home and _ abroad. | 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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The Wonder of the Cheque 


Every morning the Head Office receives by post from 
its branches throughout the country the cheques to be 
cleared. These are'sorted into bundles according to the 
bank drawn upon and then they are taken over to the 
Clearing House to be handed to representatives of the 
banks concerned. Similarly each bank receives cheques 
drawn upon itself. Scores of adding machines soon 
produce totals and these are agreed. Settlement, how- 
ever, does not take place between two banks alone but at 
the end of the day a comprehensive balance is struck. 
According to the result, each -bank then either makes or 
receives payment through its account at the Bank of 
England. 

Although payment is made immediately, such payment 
is made on faith, as nothing is known regarding the fate 
of the cheques that have been exchanged. The cheques 
received by a bank are at once sent to the branches on 
which they are drawn, where they are examined by a 
skilled official to ensure that they are correctly drawn, 
signed and endorsed, and that funds are available for 
payment. If, for any reason, a cheque is not paid, it is 
returned to the collecting bank, which repays the amount 
received, recovering it in due course from its customer. 
The number of cheques returned unpaid is extremely 
small and, of these, the overwhelming majority are sent 
back for technical irregularities rather than for lack of 
funds to meet them. 

For convenience in handling, cheques are divided into 
three categories, each of which is cleared’ separately. 
The Town Clearing includes only those on banking offices 
in the heart of the City, the Metropolitan Clearing 
embraces the other London branches, while the Country 
Clearing consists of cheques on provincial branches. 
The mystic signs of \!/ |MmM|_ and O which 
appear in the left hand bottom corner of our cheques 
indicate to which clearing they belong. 


Or all our monetary institutions, there is none which can 
surpass in importance the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House. This institution does not often attract public 
attention, but it is an essential part of our modern banking 
system. The Bankers’ Clearing House is the organization 
which enables one bank to obtain the proceeds of cheques 
drawn on other banks which it has received from its 
customers. Housed in an unpretentious building off 
Lombard Street, known by name to few and by sight to 
fewer still, the Clearing House has a financial turnover 
of almost bewildering proportions. The grand total of 
cheques passing through in 1928 was £44,204,729,000. 

Like many other great institutions, the Bankers’ Clear- 
ing House owes its origin to chance rather than to any 

reconceived idea. In the eighteenth century it was a 
aborious matter for a banker to obtain the proceeds of 
the cheques he received during the course of the day. A 
clerk was sent to the various banks and cashed each cheque 
over the counter, receiving payment in notes or gold. 
One day, in the 1760’s, it happened that two clerks, each 
pound for the other’s bank to cash a cheque, happened to 
meet in a tavern and, prompted by laziness rather than 
by any desire for efficiency, agreed to exchange their 
cheques and settle any marginal difference with coin. 
The experiment seems to have worked satisfactorily and 
the call at the tavern became part of the daily routine 
of the originators of this novel but pleasant method of 
performing banking duties. Their methods were soon 
copied by other clerks and the inn—the “ Five Bells,” 
near St. Mary Woolnoth Church—came to be recognized 
as a rendezvous for “* walk ” clerks, who met to exchange 
their cheques. For some years these meetings were 
quite unauthorized, although the bankers must certainly 
have had early knowledge of their existence. 

About 1770 these unofficial business transactions had 
grown to such an extent that the banks openly recognized 
the method and took a private room in the tavern where 
the clerks could meet and exchange their cheques with 


CoLossaL FIGuREs. 


greater comfort and security than in the public part of 

the house. The business, however, continued to be quite 

informal and apparently it was not until some forty 

or fifty vears later that any rules were drawn up. 
OriGinaL MEMBERS. 

The original members of the Clearing House were, of 
course, all private bankers, as joint stock banking com- 
yanies were then unknown. In 1834 the London and 
ctesicones Bank was established, and in the few follow- 
ing vears other joint stock banks sprang up. The private 
bankers, however, strongly resented the growth of their 
powerful rivals and for many years refused them ad- 
mittance to the Clearing House. The joint stock banks 
became so strong that in 1854 the ban was withdrawn. 
In that vear the number of banks with seats in the Clearing 
House was thirty-one but, owing to amalgamations and 
other reasons, this number became reduced to the present 
number of ten, consisting of the five big London Banks—- 
Barclays, Lloyds, Midland, National Provincial and 
Westminster—the private banking companies of Glyn 
Mills and Co. and Coutts and Co., and Martin’s Bank, 
Williams Deacon’s and the National Bank. The few 
remaining independent country banks have London 
banks as their clearing agents and so arrange for their 
cheques to be cleared. 

Metruops OF WORKING. 

The methods adopted in the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House differ little in principle from those of the clerks in 
the tavern. 





HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


It is not possible to keep any record of the number of 
cheques that pass through the Clearing House daily, but 
occasionally a rough census is taken. Last year, on 
January 3rd, a heavy day, the number was 1,044,000, 
while on August 24th, a light day, the number was 542,000. 
The average amount of each cheque in the Metropolitan 
and Country Clearings was rather over £30. In the 
Town Clearing the average was £533, but this figure is 
swollen by the fact that this Clearing includes all the 
great inter-bank and Stock Exchange transactions. 
For the same reason the turnovers in the Metropolitan 
and Country Clearings are a more reliable guidé to the 
activity of the country’s trade than those of the Town 
Clearing, which is affected by so many purely financial 
operations. 

The turnover for 1928, amounting to £44,204,729,000, 
broke all previous records, exceeding that of 1927 by 
£2,654,188,000. The highest figure yet recorded for any 
single day is that for December 31st, 1928, which was 
£273,764,000. 

Great as these totals are they do not represent the whole 
cheque turnover of the country, as cheques drawn on 
Seotch or Irish banks are not included. Further, in 
important provincial centres such as Bristol, Manchester, 
and Neweastle, local clearing houses are established. In 
1928 these existed in cleven towns and the combined 
turnover was rather more than £1,700,000,000. Also, 
even in small towns, where such erganizations do not 
exist, local cheques are collected by hand, as considerable 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, citer apmuistrarion: 


7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 








CAPITAL (fully paid) £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND (October, 
1928) _ £2,795,787 


DEPOSITS (October, 1928) £44,674,151 





OVER 
200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





‘The ramifications of the Bank throughout Great Britain 
and the entire World enable it to handle every descrip- 
tion of British, Colonial, and Foreign Banking business, 
Conditions for the opening of Accounts furnished on 





application. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
City - - - 3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


West End - 49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 
64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager : 


SIR ALEXANDER K. WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
230 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 




















LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, 


and others in India and Burma. 








(30th JUNE, 1929.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 


CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 351,279,025 
ADVANCES, &e. - - 194,193,731 











Colonial and Foreign Departmeat : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. 
The Bank has Agents ont Sonsinaiete throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks ; 

The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 


























EQUITY & LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Established 1844, 


Annual Report for the year ending 
December 31st, 1928. 


£2,714,239 
Net New Assurances effected - £1,880,539 


(Both these figures are the largest in the history of the Society.) 
Gross Amount of Assurances 


in force . - £17,600,850 
£8,375,303 








Gross New Assurances effected 


Total Funds exceed 





WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 


Without Profits at exceptionally Low Rates of Premium. 


Examples: 























Premium for Premiums for £1,000 Limited 
Age next £1,000 payable ne 
Birthday. throughout 
life. 15 payments, 20 payments. 
£ s <a. £ s. 4. 4 8. d. 
25 14 19 2 26 14 2 22 4 2 
35 20 42 33 00 27 12 6 
45 28 19 2 42 18 35 15 10 
For Prospectus write to: 
THE MANAGER AND SECRETARY, 


18 Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
































A.D. 
1720 





THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Life 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£62,000,000. 


Third Century of 


active business. 


Fire ° * Marine - Accident 


I KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 
Marine Dept. 


157 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


App 


lications for Agencies invited. 
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time would be lost in presenting a cheque through London 
when it is drawn on a bank possibly next door to that of 
the payee. Neither, of course, are cheques included that 
are cashed by the publie over the counter. iis 
The use of cheques is much more general in Britain 


than in Continental countries. The cheque plays such 
an important part in our business transactions that of 
each £1,000 paid into our banks £993 is in the form of 
cheques and only £7 in notes or coin. 


R. JAMES. 


Low Premium Participating Policies 


A xew variety of life policy has recently been introduced 
to add to the perplexity of the puble in choosing the 
most suitable kind of assurance for its requirements. 
Hitherto the choice has been between policies carrying 
the right to participate in the profits and those at a 
lower rate of premium without such rights. A third 
choice intermediate between these two is now offered. 
The rate of premium of the new policy is low—nearly 
as low as the non-profit rate—-but the right is given to 
share in the profits. Assurants will appreciate the 
fact that if the non-profit premium is suflicient to secure 
the sum assured and leave a margin for safety, the extra 
premium paid for the participating rights will increase 
the margin of safety, that is to say, it will increase the 
surplus or profits. I hese protits are distributed among 
the participating policyholders in the form of the familiar 
bonus. 

The margin of profit has considerably increased since 
the War in consequence of the higher yields obtainable 
on investments and of the steady lengthening of the 
average duration of human life. Bonuses, which were 
originally intended merely as the return of the extra 
premium charged as a safety factor, have risen to such 
an extent that they have become an important part 
of the assurance, amounting, where the currency of 
the policy is prolonged, to more than the initial sum 
insured. In other words, with-profit premiums at the 
present time are much more than they need be. This 
may seem a matter of indifference, seeing that policy- 
holders receive all the profits in the case of mutual life 
offices and all but a very small proportion in the case 
of proprietary offices. The main object of life assurance, 
however, is protection. Bonuses increase the sum 
assured gradually and the dependents of a man who 
dies during the carly years of his policy get a smaller 
sum than they would have done if the rate of premium 
and of bonus had both been lower. ‘To rectify this state 
of affairs is the reason for the low premium profit-sharing 
policy. 

Let us examine how the new plan will work in practice. 
As an example, we will take a man aged thirty next 
birthday, because this age will include a fair proportion 
of bachelors. The amount of immediate protection 
will be of less importance to a bachelor than to a married 
man. At younger ages the proportion of bachelors 
will be greater ; at older ages the proportion of married 
men will be greater. Due weight must be given to the 
interest of each class. 

If protection be the sole purpose of assurance the 
policy naturally selected will be for whole of life, and 
we will first examine this type. One of the ofiices 
foremost in advocating the low premium profit-sharing 
plan estimates that the bonus will be at least 15s. per 
cent. per £100 assured per annum compound, and this 





Low Premium Old 
Non-Profit With- Profit With- Profit 

At Commencement £1,142 £1,032 £828 
End of Ist year .. 1,142 1,039 846 
py Sandee, iste 1,142 1,047 866 

po oa, ar 1,142 1,055 885 

” 4th ,, ot 1,142 1,063 905 

2 5th ,, 1,142 1,071 926 

+s 1th ,, in 1,142 1,112 1,034 

sx th = 1,142 1,154 1,155 

» 20th ,, os 1,142 we 1,198 1,290 

ss 20th ,, ee 1,142 we 1,244 1,444 

» doth ,, ‘ws 1,142 1,340 1,802 





rate has been assumed in calculating the figures below, 
the current scale of bonuses being used for the product 
of the fully participating policy. In the office in question 
an annual premium of £20 will secure fer a man aged 
thirty next birthday a whole of life non-profit policy 
for £1,142, a low premium profit sharing policy for 
£1,032, and an ordinary participating policy for £828. 


This shows an advantage for the first year in favour 
of the non-profit policy over the new form of policy 
of £110 and of the latter over the ordinary participating 
policy of £204. The estimated product of the three 
policies at different times is shown in the table in 
previous. column. 

For the first fourteen years the non-profit policy 
produces the largest amount of assurance, but at the end 
of that period the new low premium policy shows the 
best result only to be exceeded in the following year by 
the old with-profit policy, which by the end of the thirty- 
fifth year (or a year or two short of the expectation of 
life of a man aged thirty next birthday) produces £462 
more than the new form of policy and £660 more than 
the non-profit policy. If the largest amount of immediate 
protection be the desideratum the non-profit table 
answers the purpose best, but if the largest amount of 
ultimate protection be required the old form of with-profit 
policy gives much the best result. The new policy is 
ahead of the old with-profits policy up to the end of 
the fifteenth year, when the assured would be forty-live 
years of age. Of men aged thirty next birthday, one in 
between seven and eight will die before age forty-five. 
Thus of seven assurants of this age at entry approximately 
one would gain by selecting the new form of profit 
sharing policy in preference to the old and (say) six would 
lose. Except where special considerations exist the new 
policy does not seem to offer much attraction for men 
not older than thirty. 

The choice of a policy should always be determined 
by the peculiar circumstances of the individual. Usually, 
the amount of protection in the early years of a policy 
will not be of importance to a young man not contem- 
plating matrimony who may be prudently effecting an 
assurance against’ his possible ultimate responsibilities. 
To a married man the amount of immediate protection 
may be urgent, with the prospect of the urgency not 
diminishing to a material extent for, say, twenty years. 
In his case the new low premium policy might be the 
best choice. In choosing between the three policies 
regard must be paid to the probable need of protection 
at various periods. 

The figures quoted previously are those of a mutual office 
where all the profits are divided among policyholders. A 
slight modification might hive to be effected in the com- 
parison in the case of a proprietary office where a small 
percentage of the profits is allocated to the shareholders. 
Under the low premium plan the part of the premium 
absorbed in providing the initial sum assured is increased 
and the part available for creating profits is decreased. 
As the profits are smaller the amount accruing to the 
shareholders would be smaller, to the benefit of the partici- 
pating policyholders, under the low premium plan. 

Bonuses under this plan will tend to fluctuate more 
than under the old higher premium tables. The chief 
source of life assurance profits is the excess interest earned 
on investments over the rate assumed in the actuarial 
calculations. As the excess iiust be less on low premium 
assurances than on ordinary with-profit assurances 
changes in the earned interest rate will produce a greater 
proportionate effect, either up or down, which must be 
reflected in the bonuses. If the excess interest be } per 
cent. on low premium poiicies and 1 per cent. on ordinary 
premium policies, a decline of } per cent. in the earned 
interest rate would wipe out the whole of the profit of 
this kind on the former class, but would reduce it by only 
50 per cent. on the latter class. Conversely, a rise of } 
per cent. in the earned interest rate would increase the 
excess Interest profit on low premium policies by 100 per 
cent., and that on ordinary with-profit assurances by only 
50 per cent. 

Let us now examine the new plan when applied to 
endowments. We will take, as before, a man aged 30 
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Hongkong — Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL . aes $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 
£6,000,000 


RESERVE FUNDS ca “4 R 
RESERVE. LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 


N. S. BROWN, Chairman. 
“e" 3 BELL, Deputy-Chairman. 








ston, , B. BEITH. W. L. PATTENDEN. 

2 OMP STON. T. E. PEARCE. 
Mt JOHNSON. J. A. PLUMMER, 
B. i LEWIS. J. P. WARREN. 


Gii=EF MANAGER - - Hon. Mr. A. C. HYNES. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
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next birthday, and for example an endowment term of 
95 year’s. An annual premium of £20 would secure an 
initial sum assured of £630 under the non-profit table, 
574 under the low premium with-profit table, and £496 
under the old with-profit table. Thus at the commence- 
ment the new form of policy would give £78 more assur- 
ance than under the ordinary profit-sharing form, but 
£56 less than under the non-profit table. The comparative 
yroducts at various stages of the endowment term, on 
the bases of a compound annual bonus of 15s. per £100 
assured on the new form of policy and of the current rate 
of bonus on the old participating policy, would be as 


follows :— 


Low Premium Old 

Non-Profit With-Profit With-Profit 
At Commencement £630 oe £574 wie £496 
End of Ist year .. 630 ee 578 oe 507 
»  o2nd,, ae 630 wa 582 cd 518 
a: en 630 fz 587 re 530 
» 4th ,, aa 630 «a 591 oe 542 
ee 630. 595 554 
» 10th ,, we 630 ‘ee 618 eid 619 
-_ aa 630... 642. 692 
» 20th ,, res 630 we 667 we 773 
25th ;, ee 630 we 692 “e 864 


The amount of immediate protection is a secondary 
consideration in an endowment. The advantage of the 
new table in this respect would disappear at the end of the 
tenth year. Previous to that—and indeed up to the end 
of the twelfth year—the non-profit table would provide a 
larger sum assured than the new table. Thus, as in the 
case of whole of life assurance, the low premium plan 
compares unfavourably with the non-profit table in the 
earlier years and with the old with-profit table in the 
later years. On maturity the new form of policy wouid 
yield £172 (or practically 20 per cent.) less than the old 
profit-sharing policy. Its advantage lies in the first ten 
years, but in that period normally only one in twelve of 
the policyholders would die, so that the odds against 
benefiting by the new table, on the assumptions stated, 
are about 11 to 1. Critic. 


Group Pension Plans and Group 
Life Assurance in British Industry 


Tue challenge of the aged has long been recognized as 
a problem to which the economic world has Jamen- 
tably failed to provide a_ satisfactory solution. The 
State has done what it could to alleviate distress in the 
declining years of its oldest members, but its contribution 
has been a meagre one at best. Meanwhile industrial 
conditions have changed the situation far more rapidly 
than slow-moving legislation and the development of the 
national social conscience can contrive measures to mect 
it. For many years the better class of business enterprises 
have maintained individual pension plans for their own 
personnel, generally only those of the staff, but the total 
number of workers who have had their old age problems 
satisfactorily solved in this manner is negligible com- 
pared to the millions who have been without protection. 

The most notable development in the entire history of 
this subjeet is that to-day industry itself is recognizing 
an obligation on its own part to care for its outworn 
personnel. Part of this recognition has come from an 
enlightened humanitarianism that rejects the same use of 
the scrap heap for human beings as for worn-out lathes, 
and part of it comes from a growing realization that 
British industry, has been paying vast sums in hidden 
pensions, that is workers who have passed their period 
of efficiency have been retained when it would have been 
cheaper, even allowing for the cost of pensions, to have 
retired the older men and hired young and vigorous wor- 
kers in their places. 

The report of the Melchett-Turner Committee pointed 
out the somewhat startling fact that there are 340,000 
workers more than sixty-five .years old still actively 
employed in industry in this country, while there are 
more than that number of men under thirty-five among 
the unemployed. It is known that if means could be 
found for retiring these elderly workers under conditions 
allowing them to spend their declining years in reasonable 
comfort, the path would be cleared for the employment of 


many more than the corresponding number of younger 
men. What this would mean socially and economically 
to Britain is too obvious to require elaboration. 

It is a fact, not yet well enough known, that research 
in the subject of pensions in industry has succeeded in 
perfecting schemes which are indisputably doing exactly 
what social reformers and far-seeing industrial leaders 
have wished could be done for decades. These plans are 
now available, and they meet every objection that the old 
pension schemes were unable to overcome. They are 
schemes to abolish unemployment based on mathematics 
rather than on politics or good intentions, and having 
their conception in the actuary’s office, where the only 
yardstick known is scientific accuracy. 

Workers’ Co-oPERATION ENLISTED. 

The new pension ideas now being developed into many 
individual pension schemes in Great Britain are being 
received with a maximum of support and co-operation 
on the part of the workers for whose benefit they are 
devised. Nearly all of them mect the two requirements 
which experts consider necessary for a completely accept- 
able scheme: they are contractual and contributory. 
This means that the pension benefits are guaranteed not 
by the employer but by one of the great life assurance 
companies, whose business it is to make such contracts. 
It also means that the employees themselves contribute 
towards their pension and other benefits under the 
scheme, the proportion of cost between employer and 
employees usually being about half and half. 

The amount of pension, life assurance, and other 
benefits under the best modern schemes depend, of 
course, on the amount of the joint contribution towards 
the scheme’s funds by the employer and the workers, 
but it may be stated broadly that a minimum scale of 
pension provides an annual pension of 1 per cent. of 
wages multiplied by the number of years of service in the 
case of wage-earners, and 2 per cent. of salary multiplied 
by years of service in the case of salaried employees. 

Group life assurance is provided by the best schemes, 
the amount of assurance being roughly equal to one year’s 
earnings. The theory of group assurance, whether in 
connexion with a pension scheme or otherwise, is that it 
serves to continue, in effect, the worker’s wage envelope 
or salary cheque for a year after the death of the individual 
concerned, thus tiding over dependents during a. period 
which often involves difficult readjustments. 

Group life assurance will be more fully discussed in 
later paragraphs, but it may be said here that many 
British firms, finding it Inexpedient to institute pension 
schemes for all their employees, are adopting pension 
plans for their staff and group life assurance alone for 
their works employees. Generally in such cases the hope 
is held out that the pension scheme will at a later date 
be widened to include all employees. : 


BENEFITS AND Costs. 


A typical schedule of a liberal pension and life assurance 
scheme is the following, in which members are divided 
into nine classes according to earnings, with assurance, 
pension and other benefits, and members’ contributions 
in accordance : 

Annual Pen- 


Life Assurance sion from age Member's 


and Totaland 65foreach year Weekly 
Annual Permanent Disa- ofserviceasa Contribu- 
Class Karnings. bility Benefit contributor, tion. 
A £130 & under £100 £l 0 0 9d. 
B 131-250 200 2 0 0 1/6 
Cc 251-350 300 3 0 0 2/3 
D 351-450 400 5 0 0 3/9 
KE 451-550 500 7 0 O 5/3 
F 551-650 600 8 0 OU 6/- 
G 651-750 700 10 0 0 7/6 
H 751-950 850 - 17 0 0 17/- 
J Over £950 1,000 20 0 0 20/- 


In this scheme, as in many others, the employer’s cost 
is about equal to that of the employees who join, with the 
added fact that the employer buys pensions for past 
service for members at one half the rate for future service. 
That is to say, an employee joining the scheme who has 
been in the employer’s service for twenty years is given 
ten years’ credit, which will be added to the pension he 
helps to provide with his own contributions between the 
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— 
date of the scheme’s inauguration and the time for 
yetirement at age sixty-five. 

These schemes have the great merit of extreme flexi- 
bility and can be adjusted to the particular circumstances 
of any business enterprise. Optional retirement dates, 
with pension payments modified accordingly, are usually 
rovided, while arrangements can be made for the 
ayment of part of the pension to a widow in the event 
of the pensioner’s prior death, thus constituting the 
pension & joint survivorship annuity. Marriage dowries 
for women members are often provided, while in most 
eases the total amount of the life assurance is paid direct 
to the member in the event of total or permanent disability 
pefore sixty. This payment is made in forty to sixty 
monthly instalments with interest, according to the 
amount of the assurance. 

Turiet Faciiities. 

While most of these schemes are devised as pension and 
life assurance rather than savings schemes, they do in 
fact have valuable thrift features. Members .can never 
lose their own contributions towards pensions. In most 
schemes three options are available in the event of 
retirement from the scheme for any reason other than 
death or retirement on pension. The member may 
receive back all of his contributions in cash, either with 
or without interest according to other features of the 
scheme, or he (or she) may elect to take a paid-up pension 
commencing at normal retirement date for the amount 
his contributions have by that time purchased, or he may 
continue his payments to the assurance company and 
thus purchase a pension beginning at sixty-five or other 
chosen age for an amount calculated upon the contri- 
butions and premiums paid. 

In the scheme chosen above as a typical one, the life 
assurance continues in force after the member has retired 
on pension. If a member dies before pension age, his 
beneficiary receives the amount of his life assurance, 
together with the whole of his deposits under the plan. 
In the event of death after retiring on pension, the life 
assurance will be paid to the beneficiary together with the 


whole of the member’s deposits less the amount of pension 
he has already received. 
No Mepicau Test. 

Group life assurance is sold, as is generally known, 
without any medical examination being required. The 
assurance company assumes that ability to hold a place 
in the employer’s organization is a sufficient guarantee of 
health. At the same time, it is known that every con- 
siderable group contains individuals who would not be 
able to secure life assurance at any cost owing to physical 
detects if they were to apply for it individually, so that 
the group plan means that many families are able to 
secure life assurance protection which they would other- 
wise not be able to get. One of the most popular features 
of group assurance, and one which is greatly appreciated 
in this country, is the fact that an employee who is a 
member of a group assurance scheme may on leaving his 
employiment and the particular scheme of which he was a 
member convert his group assurance into an individual 
policy at his attained age without medical examination. 

The scheme chosen for illustration above was adopted 
for a staff numbering about five hundred. It commended 
itself so well to these men and women that within a few 
days of its announcement more than 98 per cent. of all 
eligible staff emp*oyees had joined. For the much larger 
number of works employees a group life assurance scheme 
has been adopted. Fora weekly payment of 3d. all who join 
the assurance scheme are assured in the sum of £100. 
All present employees are cligible and new employees 
will become eligible after three months’ service. 

This scheme has the usual features. No medical 
examination is required, in the case of total disability 
before sixty the assurance will be paid in forty monthly 
instalments direct to the assured person, and the assurance 
may be converted without medical examination to an 
individual policy if the worker leaves the company’s 
employment. In both the group assurance scheme for 
work’s employees and the pension and assurance scheme 
for staff workers, free nursing service by a staff of qualified 
visiting nurses is provided. This is a new and unusual 
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development and onc that is proving exceedingly welcome 
to those who come within its scope. There is no charge 
or deduction from any other benefit by reason of the 
nursing service. The nurse only calls when directly 
requested to do so by the employee. This stipulation is 
made by the assurance company guaranteeing the benefits 
under the scheme in order that there may be no suggestion 
or suspicion of industrial espionage in connection with 
the visits of the nurses. 


Grapuic EvipENCcE. 


It may be of interest to give the details of a group life 
assurance scheme which covers 12,000 factory workers 
in Scotland. Under this scheme the workers are assured 
for £100 each, and the cost to them of the assurance is 
3d. weekly. The plan was offered to the employees in 
December, 1927, subject to the usual qualification that 
it would go into effect when 75 per cent. of all eligible 
workers had joined. The requisite number was secured 
and the plan took effect. In such a large group it was 
inevitable that the inexorable laws of mortality should 
soon display themselves. Several assured workers died, 
and the quick payment of £100 to their beneficiaries was 
such a graphic object lesson in the value of group assur- 
ance that the membership of eligible workers in the 
plan is now 99.63 per cent. of the possible total. 


In the first sixteen months’ operation of this scheme 
cighty-nine assured workers have died and their claims 
promptly paid. In addition to these sixteen workers 
have been accepted by the assurance company as totally 
and permanently disabled and the payment of the 
assurance begun in monthly instalments. Altogether the 
assuranee company has paid, or started to pay, a total 
of £10,500. This amount of ready money, in homes 
burdened with disease or death, and in families where 
the margin between income and living costs is always 
very slight, has alleviated a great burden of distress to 
an extent which it would be difficult to exaggerate. In 
this scheme nursing service is also provided, and in the 
sixteen months under review a total of 6,225 calls were 
reported by the visiting nurses. Actually, the number 
of such calls is a good deal larger. The nurses become 
acquainted with workers and their families and often 
call in to see how things are going from their own friendly 
interest without reporting the call. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy development of all in 
this important new movement has been the interest 
taken in it by the articulate organization of British 
industry as manifested by leading trade federations. 
Two federations have taken up the pension question. 
In one a plan has actually been adopted and is being 
installed in a number of plants of member firms, and in 
another federation an intensive study has progressed to 
a point where the recommendation of a pension plan is 
practically certain. 


[The continuation of this article will be found in our 
Financial Columns on page 109.} 
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THE SAFEST WAY 


of making provision, not only for your own future, 
but for those dependent on you, is now generally 
conceded to be by means of LIFE AND ENDOW. 
MENT ASSURANCE. The results shown by the 
policies of the many Companies transacting the 
business are sufficiently good to prove the value of 


a contract with any sound and well-managed if 


office, but it is obvious that premiums and policy 


conditions and profit-earning capacity must vary | 


and that certain offices will excel on particular 
schemes. 


BE SURE TO HAVE THE BEST 


contract for your own particular needs!'!' We are 
prepared to give you unprejudiced advice gratis 
as to the best policy to effect, taking into considera- 
tion the necessity for 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL 


If you are travelling to South America, either 
for business or pleasure, get in touch with the 
Bank of London & South America, which 
has branches and agencies throughout the Con- 
tinent, where every assistance is given both in 
regard to banking facilities and information. 

Drafts and Letters of Credit are issued to 
provide you with funds in any of the Latin- 
American countries. Up-to-date information on 
firms and statistical details supplied free on 
application. For the convenience of business men, 
a Monthly Review of Market information in 
English or French is issued free on application. 


BANK OF LONDON 
SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 


6, 7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 


MANCHESTER : BRADFORD : 
36 Charlotte Street. 33 Hustlergate. 


Affiliated to Lloyds Bank Limited. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 25-31, LONDON, 


E.C. 2. 


MOORGATE, 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


(1) VERY LOW RATES FOR DEATH DUTIES. 


(2) EXCELLENT BONUSES —WITH_ PROFIT 
POLICIES. 


(3) PREMIUMS CAN BE PAID MONTHLY 
BY BANKER’S ORDER. 


TELFPHONE! 
Lonpon WALL 6620/1/2, 


Cc. R. V. COUTTS, 
Manager & Actuary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 








LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital - £2,058,324 
Capital Paid Up - - £1,024,304 
Total Income - - £3,020,000 
Total Assets » - £12,080,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 


Chairman:—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. 
Deputy-Chairman: Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 
Vice-Chairman:—E. HENRY LOYD, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Law Courts Branch: 21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch : 28 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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PHEENIX 


PHCENIX HOUSE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


OFFICE: 
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THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 


OF THE 


“ PHCENIX” 


With a record of more than 


147 


Years’ Successful Service 


Transacts All Classes of Insurance 


FIRE - ACCIDENT 
LIFE - MARINE 


ASSETS - £35,000,000 








LIMITED 
HEAD 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


Cat 
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ts provided by many official publications issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Periodicals 
"THE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 
Weekly news of Trade Openings, Fairs and Exhibitions, 
Treaties, Tariffs and Customs Regulations. ‘Trade Statistics 
and other topical and authoritative articles. ‘The preliminary 
Census of Production Returns have been issued as Supplements, 
30s. per annum, post free. Specimen copy post free. 


OVERSEAS TRADE REPORTS. Supply com- 

prehensive information on economic, financial and 
industrial conditions in other countries. These complete 
guides for exporters are issued by the Department of Overseas 
‘Trade. Some 40-50 reports are issued each year. £3 per 
annum, post free. 


HE MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. 
The Monthly Journal on labour questions—wages, 
hours, cost of living, strikes, unemployment, etc.—fully 
illustrated with statistical tables. 7s. a year post free. 
Specimen number post free. 


STATI STICS. Statistics contained in Govern- 

ment Publications illuminate most , current social and 
economic problems. ‘The Guide to Current Official Statistics, 
constructed on a very novel, labour-saving plan, is a complete 
guide to a vast statistical library. 1928 Issue Is. (1s. 4d.). 
1929 ready shortly. Quite indispensable to all who use facts 
expressed numerically. 


Reports and Returns 


LABOUR PROBLEMS. The Annual Report of 

the Ministry of Labour reveals the increasingly important 
functions undertaken by the Ministry in recent years. _Statis- 
tics on many aspects of industrial life accompany the Report. 
Cmd. 3333. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 


JNDUSTRY AND TRADE. A series of pioneer 

surveys of the chief factors in Great Britain’s economic life, 
in six volumes (29s. 6d.), have been issued by the “‘ Balfour ” 
Committee on Industry and Trade. The tinal Report, 
containing recommendations, was issued recently. 5s. 6d. (6s.). 


PUBLIC FINANCE, Full statements of the 

Public Income and Expenditure of Great Britain are pub- 
lished by H.M.S.O. The Finance Accounts of the U.K.,, 
1927-28, 2s. (2s. 2d.). Expenditure on Public Social Services, 
3d. (4d.). Accounts of Local Government Expenditure also 
available. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT. Figures on every 

aspect of national life—Population, Social, Civil and 
Industrial Conditions, Defence, Finance, Transport, Trade, 
Agriculture, etc.—are given in the new volume, now ready, 
for the years 1913-27. 6s. 6d. (7s.). 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


All prices are net. 


EDINBURGH : 120 George Street MANCHESTER: York Street: 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
CARDIFF: 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


r St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square, W. 


—— 


RETCESDED AEST: CEDECD AED REDE ADE) 























MACMILLAN 


INTERNATIONAL 
GOLD MOVEMENTS 


By PAUL EINZIG, Doctor of Political and Economic 
Sciences, University of Paris; Foreign Editor of 
“The Financial News’’ and ‘ The Banker ”’; 
Member of the Gold Advisory Committee of the 
cuppa Institute. 6s. net. 


The Banker: ‘The book may be commended particularly to 
all those whose daily business it is to have knowledge of 
the influences working on the Money Market and the Bullion 
Market. The recommendation, however, is scarcely less 
strong in the case of those whose interest is not so directly 
practical, for such readers will find in Dr. Einzig’s pages 
much concrete food for abstract thought.” 





An invaluable reference book for bankers, business men 
and all concerned with International Finance and Affairs. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1929 
Ndited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With Maps. 20s. net. 





2nd Edition now ready. 


INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATIONS 
By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Kconomy in the University of Cambridge; author 
of ** The Economics of Weltare,”’ etc. With Charts. 
25s net. 


! 
| 
A STUDY IN PUBLIC FINANCE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 

Kconomy in the University of Cambridge. 16s. net, 
The Financial News: “ Of all those in England who write on 
economics there is nene who holds so universally recognized a 
place as an acute analytical theoretician as Professor A. Cc. 
Pigou of Cambridge. His book must find a place in | 
every economic library. It is, in addition, eminently ! 
readable.” 


| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2.—=-~! 
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ENGLAND AND THE NEW GOLD 
STANDARD, 1919 to 1926. 


By Wittiam ApamMs Brown, Junr. 320 pp. 

11 Charts. Cloth, 15s. 
Banker's Magazine: * The author has been at great pains to 
obtain an analysis of the relationship of South Africa and 


India to the world’s gold demands, and some of the statistics 
given in this connection are very enlightening. The book con- 
tains references to a very wide range of authorities, and the 
author’s views on the stabilisation of world prices on a gold 
standard basis are not the least interesting feature.’ 


A STUDY OF INTEREST RATES. 
By Karin Kock. Demy 8vo. 264 pp. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
This book is an examination of the factors governing the rates 
of interest on different kinds of loan in a modern loan market. 
In studying the changes in the margin between the different 
rates, the author has analysed the development during the 
after-war hoom and depression of the American, English and 
Swedish loan markets. 


In the Press. 

MONEY : Its Connection with Rising and 
Falling Prices. 

sy Epwin CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 

Political Economy in the University of London. 

Sixth Edition. The historical portion has been 

brought up to date and much new matter added. 

Crown 8vo. 120 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In the Press. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF BANKING 


IN| ENGLAND. 
By R. D. Ricnarps, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. About 
300 pp. Cloth, 15s. 


\: carefully documented account is given of the early history 
of English banking, with particular reference to the operations 
of the goldsmith bankers, the evolution of English paper money, 
and the early transactions of the Bank of England. 

This is followed by an interesting survey of later English 
banking developments up to the Bank Act of 1833, and a lucid 
analysis of the economic, political and religious conditions under 
which banking originated in England. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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Some Books of the Week 
CoMMANDER ELLSBERG tells the story, covering some nine thousand lines called Doomsday. His theme was the miserable 
> months, of the salving of the Submarine ‘ S. 51,’ of the U.S. _ state of creation ; and if poetry is an imitation, we must admit 
R Navy, in On the Bottom (Constable. 10s.). She was run hima measure of success. He is said to have been greatly in 
/ down by the S.S. * City of Rome’ on September 25th, 1925, favour with James I.; and perhaps that is a good enough 
| and reached dry-dock in the navy yard in July, 1926. During witness of his worth. Professor L. E. Kastner and Professor 
this time, Commander Ellsberg and the salvage crews and H. B. Charlton have already dealt with his plays: now. in a 
divers who assisted him had faced difficulties and disappoint- second volume, they reprint what are well called his Non- 
ments as great as any in the history of seafaring ; and indeed Dramatic Works (Manchester Univ. Press, 25s.). His editors 
the modern developments of salvage werk seem to have describe him as “a very solemn person with a rigorously com- 
provided one new field of adventure for the many lost since monplace mind”; and, after ventilating possible reasons for 
of the advent of steam. Deep sea diving—and the ‘S.51’ sank reprinting him, end by saying “ it is best to fall back on the 
nt in 120 feet—needs as much courage, skill and, that much historical plea.’ There is an interest in tracing the encyclo- 
4 decried quality, strength, as any feat undertaken in sailing paedic ailusions of Alexander; and the editors have done their 
‘ In the sequence of 
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ship days. It is an interesting comment on our modern 
civilization that these feats were undertaken, as far as the 
authorities are concerned, to save the face of the Navy after 
an overwhelming outbreak of opinion, roused by a succession 
of disasters which had caught the eye of the reporters. The 
men themselves, it is obvious, worked firstly out of a desire 
to give back to the Navy a ship and, to the many bereaved, 
the bodies of the men who had died, and secondly, after 
they had fairly begun, for the sake of the job itself. So 
great was their spirit that one, who was not allowed to rejoin 
them in the second season, left the service in order to join 
up again secretly on this job. What they accomplished 
may be best read in the book. 
* * * * 

A Diary of St. Helena (Allen and Unwin, 6s.), edited by Sir 
Arthur Wilson, is a reprint of the celebrated diaries of Lady 
Maleolm, giving the conversations of Napoleon with Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, in 1816 and 1817, on the island of St. 
Helena. They form depressing reading, but throw much light 
on the legend, still current:in some quarters, that the English 
ill-treated the Emperor after they had him in their power. 
Sir Hudson, to use the now foreign-sounding form followed 
by Lady Malcolm, appears to have been a sincere man of small 
imagination, and hampered by the strictaess of his instructions 
as to the confinement of the great prisoner, whose name, it 
must be remembered, ‘still served to frighten children until 
well on in the century. The British had small reason to trust 
Napoleon, who was, in addition, ill served by the vexatious 
stickling of his attendants, and by their abuse of their privileges. 
Sir Arthur Wilson leaves the edition unmarred for the general 
reader by over-copious notes, and contributes a short intro- 
duction concerned with the authenticity of the diaries, dis- 
pelling attacks which have been made upon it. It is decidedly 
a book which will be welcome. 

* * # * 

A scientific divine who did much good work in his day 
is worthily commemorated in the memoir of Stephen Hales, 
D.D., F.R.S., by Dr. A. KE. Clark-Kennedy, of the London 
Hospital and Fellow of Hales’s old college, Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge (Cambridge University Press, 15s.). Hales was 
born in 1677, went to Cambridge in 1696 and left it in 1709 
to become the parson of Teddington, where he died in 1761. 
He was one of the Cambridge pioneers of natural science, 
shocked his contemporaries by vivisecting animals to study 
blood pressure and interested the Royal Society by his 
researches into the flow of sap in plants so that he was elected 
F.R.S. Hales was a practical philosopher. He took an active 
share in the founding of Oglethorpe’s colony of Georgia, and 
he devised a ventilator which greatly reduced the mortality 
in emigrant and slave ships and which was tried in old Newgate 
in the vain hope of diminishing the ravages of gaol fever. 
In later years Hales was chaplain to the Princess of Wales, 
mother of George III., and he was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the Gin Act which checked the intemperance 
caused by the sale of cheap and bad spirits by unlicensed 
dealers. Dr. Clark-Kennedy’s admirable book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of science in England. 

* * * % 

Sir William Alexander, the first Earl of Stirling, was an in- 
dustrious poet. He wrote four tragedies of a profound dull- 
ness; and not satisfied with this, turned his undoubted lack 
of poetic talent to the composition of a moral poem in eleven 


work with great skill and erudition. 
sonnets, madrigals, and songs which make up Aurora, there are 
here and there passages of promise, even of personal utterance 
and spontaneity ; and it is this sequence which makes the 
most tolerable part of his writings. Linguistically, and as a 
historical document of Elizabethan tastes and_ interests, 
Alexander deserves attention ; and it is at least a relief to find 
an Elizabethan poet who by no stretch of the imagination 
‘an be suspected of writing Shakespeare. 
* * * * 

This reviewer opened Italian Pleasure Gardens, by Miss Rose 
Standish Nichols (Williams and Norgate, 42s.), at the page 
where it is stated that the best garden at Portofino is that 
of the Villa Carnarvon. Near by, at Paraggi, exists one of 
the most remarkable terraced gardens on the whole Italian 
Riviera. Some such lacunae are probably inevitable in a work 
of this description ; a rather more serious defect is that the 
sequence of the descriptions is not well planned. The garden 
lover in Rome, for instance, will want to know in what order 
he can best plan his excursions. The same is true of Florence. 
If we would wander in the villas where the Medici discussed 
Plato, and cultivated their rare plants, it is distracting to 
be hurried back to the other side of the Arno merely because 
the Medicis also owned the Boboli Gardens. Perhaps maps 
as well as illustrations would be too much to ask, but without 
them and some geographical re-arrangement of the text, we 
feel that Miss Nichols comes a little short of having produced 
a really first-rate book. Yet there is magnificent material 
here. We would particularly recommend the chapter on the 
Ville Farnese, Lante and d’Este—" visions of paradise trans- 
lated into trees, flowers, stones and water.’ Miss Nichols 
writes with knowledge and feeling on the work of Vignola, 

* * * * 

The faesimile of a letter from Nelson to Lady Hamilton is 
the most interesting feature in The Sea Microcosm. This 
little book has been published by the Microcosm Office, 
City Chambers, Leeds (10s.), and the proceeds from its sale 
are to be given to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
Miss Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, the editor, has contributed a 


charming sketch, ‘ Catalina of the Golden Isles,” besides 
a neat little comedy, ** The Spanish Lady.” Wilfred Gibson, 
Gordon Bottomley, and Lascelles Abercrombie have all 


contributed poems. There is a refreshing variety about the 
illustrations, and we feel our readers will wish to buy this 
book both for itself and for the cause on behalf of which 
it has been published. 

ok * % * 

We seem to be in a new age of Elegant Iextracts, and pubs 
lishers often provide us with a magnificent Conspectus of some 
form of literature. Great Essays of all Nations, edited by Mr. 
KF. H. Pritchard (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), runs to weilover a thousand 
pages. It is a little startling to find Aristotle, Confucius and 
Nietzsche, St. James and the composers of the Mahabharata 
all set down among the essayists: but, as Mr. Pritchard 
remarks, a wise man will “ refuse to be enslaved by mere 
labels.” Most of these two hundred authors will read as well 
by whatever name we call their writings, and in this volume 
an unusually wide territory of world literature is opened before 


us. 
2 * * * 
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* General Knowledge Competition” and ** More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 104 and 106.) 
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The Diary of the Rev. William Jones. 
(Brentano, 21s.) 


Edited by O. F. Christie. 


In the year 1777, William Jones, the writer of this intimate 
diary, so full of sidelights upon eighteenth-century society 
and the dateless human heart, was a poor student at Oxford, 
* alone within the dismal college walls and very discontented.” 
Brought up in a narrow evangelical home and educated 
at a Welsh Grammar School, he had been encouraged to 
fiwell upon his own outstanding sinfulness, while not over- 
looking that of his “ fellow worms.’ The poor boy found 
the atmosphere of Jesus College wholly uncongenial. The 
Principal, however, seems to have been favourably impressed 
by the shy and scholarly young man, while perhaps realizing 
that he was out of his element ; anyhow, he recommended him 
as tutor to the sons of the Attorney-General of Jamaica, and 
in 1778 we find him setting out for the West Indies, delighted 
with the adventure and “ flushed with the pleasing expectation 
of being thus raised above the frowns of the world.” 

The young tutor’s impressions of Jamaica are somewhat 
contradictory. He was extraordinarily lucky in his employer 
and in his pupils. Mr. Thomas Harrison, as the diarist 
introduces us to him, is a delightful man of the world, easy 
of access, tolerant, and sympathetic. He sees what a good 
fellow Jones is and, while not sharing his evangelical views, 
respects them. Jones'on his side is quickly led to wonder 
if so much goodness must necessarily be regarded as 
* unregenerate.” 

At first he is pleased with all he sees and looks favourably 
even upon the institution of slavery. The negroes strike 
him as care-free, happy, and well treated. Mr. Harrison 
is a philanthropist who acts upon his own convictions and 
does not speak against his neighbours, his wife is an amiable 
lady, his sons have their father’s charm. They accept their 
tutor as their friend. 

“My happiness with regard to my little boys is very great. 
The eldost is rather opinionative yet I can easily manage him. 
The two middlemost are possessed of an amazing sensibility. 
Whatever home reproof I may give either, or all, of them upon 
occasion, it never causes any variance which lasts many moments. 
They never seem to bear the least resentment, nor can I, we always 
sit down to dinner together upon most loving terms.” 

This pleasant family he soon finds out to be far from 
typical. He realizes that he is in the midst of a dissolute 
society, living in fear. Never free of the menace of slave 
rebellions, they sanction “the unequalled savage cruelty 
of barbarous overseers,” at the same time overworking and 
underfeeding their slaves who suffer in physique and worth 
and “never multiply.” * “IT'would make the heart of any 
man of sensibility bleed to hear the groans and cries of 
negroes tortured to please the wantonness of devils incarnate.” 
Not that Jones is sentimental about the negro. He regrets 
deeply that his persecutors imitate him, and that in a sense 
he influences his masters. Even his * gibberish ” 
the slang of the white man, whose children are ** 
with their slaves to their moral detriment. He sees, too, 
that even the “devils incarnate” may be pitied. They 
work some of them as hard as the negroes under circumstances 
which they are less able to stand. The air of the island 
is productive of melancholy, “ blue devils” prey upon the 
white man, who kecomes reckless in the effort to drown 
thought. The young Welshman gets a horror of the place, 
“a place,’ as Dr. Johnson called it, * of great wealth and 
dreadful wickedness, a den of tyrants and a dungeon of slaves.” 
When, after two years he sets sail for England. he notes the 
moment at which he “ lost sight of the island,” hoping never 
to see it again. All the same he made in Jamaica friendships 
which lasted his lifetime ; two of his * little boys” returned 
with him to England, and in his later diaries his visit to the 
West Indies is described as the happiest two years of his 
life. 

William Jones never again left Ingland, indeed he passed 
nearly all the rest of his life at Broxbourne in Hertfordshire, 
as a curate and then as vicar. Always a poor man he earned 
food for himself and his family, first by taking pupils. and 
later on by taking “‘ foreign boarders,’ who seem to have 
been grown-up people, chiefly Swiss, desirous of learning 


becomes 
conversant ” 
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English. His life was quite uneventful, but in the tellj 
it becomes amusing and touching. His editor, who is alg 
his great grandson, has left no dull page. 

The parson married, for love, Theodosia Jessop, a lady 
Coming from the same legal family which later produced 
the famous divine, wit, and historian, Dr. Jessop, of Victorian 
fame. Her husband dwells much upon the lady’s capacity fo, 
getting both the best of an argument and her own way, 
Did she inherit it or acquire it ‘‘in the management of me”) 
he asks rather ruefully. Before he saw her, his ideas about 
matrimony were, he tells us, ‘* very airy and _ novelish,” 
He finds “* something bewitching in the character and COMpoOsie 
tion of woman,” but his admiration is very general. 4s 
soon as he sees “ Dosy” Jessop he falls in love in good 
earnest, and it is some little while before he realizes that 
she is and must always be the senior partner, the better 
horse. When he finds it out he ceases to be in love. All 
the same he is not unfair to Dosy. ‘ Though wanting in 
mildness and gentleness to me,’ and having ‘‘a most un. 
pleasant harsh way of being right,’ she is, nevertheless, 
a good housewife and ‘a pattern mother.’ Indeed, she 
seems to have been as tenderly devoted to her numerots 
offspring as was William himself, and truly no more could 
be said. The whole attitude of this good natured man towards 
his pupils and his children is a startling comment upon the 
harshness and severity supposed to be universal in his day, 
When his little daughter dies, he writes in deep distress, 
“IT was her Father, she has been my dear little Monitress,” 
Clearly he was not born to rule. 

Mrs. Jones very soon became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and we find her husband suffering agonies of mind from fear 
lest she should find out that he has lent £80 without much 
hope of repayment. Without her good management, however, 
they would all have been in the workhouse. The fact that 
they were ‘somewhat before-hand with the world,” was, 
as he says, owing entirely to ** the blessing of Heaven, Mrs. J's 
economy.” Personally he hated economy as much as he 
hated boarders, to whom he must teach English, but “ let 
me submit since you will not” had to be his attitude on 
pain of seeing the children hungry 

Hfis income, in fact, was not what it appeared upon paper, 
He had to collect the tithes himself, and he simply could not 
get them out of the farmers ; some insulted him and gave 
too little, others refused point-blank to pay at all. But 
boarders paid, they created ‘ bustle’ which Mrs. Jones 
loved, and they made an excuse for ‘* post-chaise jaunts,” 
and card-playing which she loved better still. Both husband 
and wife went occasionally to London, but the parson disliked 
“the variety of stench,” and preferred to take his pleasure 
dining out with country neighbours. At these dinners, 
which did not occur often, he seems to have been a little inclined 
to misbehave himself. The wine gives him ‘ broken and 
unquiet slumbers * and loosens his tongue. ‘* I meet men and 
women of the world, who see, hear and laugh at my folly,” 
he groans, “ not witnessing my painful after feelings.” The 
wise man’s advice to ‘* Know Thyself’? was not wasted on 
this simple soul. “ Nothing,” he writes, “but the grace 
of God can make me cease to be a fool.” ** Not all his rage 
of wishing ” could give him any success in the conduct of 
life. All the same he was a very lovable fool, though his 
wife could not see it. Besides his diary he kept a sort of 
journal called “The Book of Domestic Lamentations.” 
More than once he proposed to destroy it, but could not make 
his mind up to the sacrifice. The book has never been 
found. ‘* Dosy ” survived him and doubtless she burnt it. 
Is it ill-natured to hope that she read it first ? 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 142 OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON JULY 27TH, 1929. 
Readers resident outside the British Isles, and Libraries Overseas, 
are asked to inform the SPECTATOR Office in advance as to the number 
of copies of the Index they require. 1s. (or 20 cents.) for cach copy 
should be enclosed with instructions, and addressed to :— 
InpEx Dept., “THe Specrator,” Ltp., 99 GowrErR 


; ‘ STREET, 
Lonpon, W. 1, ENGLAND. 
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Theories of the Universe 


The Revival of Culture. By Lars Ringbom. With a Preface by 
Professor Westermarck. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
ative Understanding and The Recovery of Truth. By 


- Count Hermann Keyserling. (Cape. 25s. each.) 


] give Dr. Ringbom’s book pride of place in this review 
because, although he is not, like Count Keyserling, a world 
celebrity, he has at least a definite and intelligible conception 
of racial culture and racial development. Influenced by 
Spengler, Dr. Ringbom departs from Spengler’s teaching in 
important particulars, and the main part of his theory is 
original. Whatever one may think of this theory, it would 
be ungracious not to pay tribute to Dr. Ringbom as an 
expositor. He is a modest writer; what he says is always 
sensible, even if it is controversial, and his method of saying 
it is clear, detailed, and definite. Recommended by these 
merits his theory is entitled to respect, and I shall briefly 
summarize it. 

Human beings in respect of their reaction to life may be 
divided roughly into two classes, the one individualistic, the 
other collectivistic. In the first the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is dominant, in the second that of race preservation. 
Persons belonging to the first class are confident, self-assertive, 
energetic, and full of initiative ; members of the second are 
passive, acquiescent, conventional, and depend less upon 
themselves than upon the community to which they belong. 
There is a sex division between the two types ; men conform 
to the first, women to the second ; there is also a race division, 
Nordies being an individualistic type, Slavs collectivistic. 
The Swedes, the most individualistic because the purest 
Nordics (Dr. Ringbom by the way is a Finn, but his book is 
translated from the Swedish), are tolerant of individual 
idiosyncrasies, and have developed a society in which social 
interference with individual activity is reduced to a minimum, 
The English on the whole are like them. Not so the Russians, 
who, sensitive to mass suggestion, unable to conceive of 
individual freedom except as absence of responsibility, and 
identifying brotherhood with absorption in its mass, are 
profoundly collectivist. Both types are necessary to racial 
development, and from their clash and co-operation is 
generated the drive which makes for advancement and 
progress. The individualistic element experiments, initiates: 
and constructs ; the collectivist preserves what has already 
been won and holds together the matrix of a secure society, 
within which alone fresh experimentation is possible. All 
social development may be regarded as a striving towards an 
equilibrium between the types. 

To divide the human race into two or more fundamental 
types is the besetting temptation of social theorists. William 
James began it with his categories of the ‘‘ tough” and the 
“tender minded,” and his classification still, to my mind, 
holds the field. Since then psychologists and sociologists 
have tumbled over one another in their eagerness to dicho- 
tomize the human race, and Dr. Ringbom’s categories of 
“individualistic and collectivistic ”” add one more item to an 
already overstocked list. 'The temptation should, if possible, 
be resisted. The human race is too various to consent to 
assort itself into a few carefully prepared pigeon-holes, and 
the classifications, useful up to a point, mislead if pushed 
beyond it. Usually they are pushed beyond it, for example, 
by Dr. Ringbom. Now, I have no quarrel with a rough and 
ready classification applying to a reasonable number of 
people into individualist and collectivist types. It is all 
right as far as it goes ; but it does not go very far. Certainly 
not far enough to become a basis for a theory of social progress. 
Dr. Ringbom has allowed himself to fall in love with his 
theory, and with the usual consequences: it has run away 
with him. 

Whenever I read Count Keyserling I am reminded of a 
famous reproof administered by Dr. Johnson to a mystical 
thinker, to the effect that ifMr. X had experienced the unutter- 
able, then Mr. X should not try to utter it. Now Count Keyser- 
ling goes out of his way to insist that his philosophy is not a 
system and cannot be formulated in abstract terms. ‘‘ The 
school of wisdom”, he tells us in the Introduction he has 
written to his main philosophical work, ‘“ does not give out 
an abstract teaching . . . but it creates symbolic images ; 
it sets examples.” It ‘ teaches nothing definite in particular, 


for that would simply leave it on the level of traditional 
thought ” (It is not clear why. Cannot one teach what is 
new ?), “but its methed is that of a living improvisation at 
the right moment.” And if we ask, Why call it a School of 
Wisdom at all? That, replies Count Keyserling, is one of 
my paradoxes. “Its name was chosen just because of the 
paradox it contains, for there can be no question of a school 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and wisdom is essentially 
unteachable.” Very well, then, Count Keyserling should 
not try to teach it. 

His philosophy, if philosophy it is, is essentially mystical 
in character. Now mysticism cannot give en account of 
itself. If it did, it would cease to ke mysticism. Hence 
most mystics write what is to the ordinary man manifest 
nonsense, Count Keyserling among them. ‘This is not neces- 
sarily a criticism of the Count’s philosophy—it may ke a 
truth that the truth is inexpressible—but merely of his 
tedious attcmpt to express it. For latouring to ke profound 
he is merely diffuse. 

The problem of the modern world, he tells us, “ lies in the 
fact that the centre of gravity within man has passed from 
the untransferable to the transferable.” Appalled, we 
clamour for a solution. But Count Keyserling is equal to 
the task. What is necessary is “‘ that humanity must reach 
a higher and more creative understanding, that it must 
make the intellect subservient to what the early Christians 
called Logos spermatikos, that it must venture further on 
the line of independence and responsibility.” Well, well! 
Count Keyserling likens his method to those of Confucius 
and of Buddha. The sages of the East, he has noticed, con- 
tented themselves with emphasizing a few simple truths. ‘* The 
whole of Chinese culture,” he tells us, ‘‘derives from a few re- 


_corded talks of Confucius.” Quite so! Buddhaand Confucius 


did not, in fact, write books. Approving their approach to 
reality and commending their example, Count Keyserling 
would, I cannot help thinking, do well to follow it. 

If it were not for the Count’s manner, his matter might 
not be so bad; but his manner I find intolerable. Writing 
in a style of deliberate arrogance, he asserts claims that 
one would not have ventured to make for Plato. The 
meetings at the Keyserling school solve apparently most if 
not allthe major problems of philosophy. Thus it is interesting 
to learn that the problem of “the relationship between 
eternal significance and the ever-changing appearances of 
external fact or form ” was solved in 1921, while the meeting 
of 1922 ** solved the problem of the heroic Western modality 
of life.” 

We are recommended by the Count to read him “ without 
a break from beginning to end,” in order that ‘* the special 
style of the book may act like a musical rhythm” upon 
our souls. ‘* Nor,’ we are warned, “ should the repetitions 
be skipped.” We are, moreover, “ to pay as little attention 
as possible to the contents and facts, but simply to Ict the 
intrinsic power of spiritual truth act upon us.” These, 
however, are recommendations for a first reading only. For 
the second—but whosoever reads the Count a second time 
must really look after himself. C. E. M. Joan. 


‘ 


Ces Méchants Animaux 
By K. W. 8S. Mitchell. (Cecil 


Hubback. 


Tales from Eastern Jungles. 
Palmer. 15s. net.) 

To Far Western Alaska for Big Game. 
(Rowland Ward. lis.) 
Man-Killers and Marauders. 

10s. 6d.) 
Lion. By Martin Johnson. 


By T. R. 


By W. 8S. Chadwick. (Witherby. 


21s.) 


(Putnam. 


Mr. Mitrcuet ‘“ has endeavoured to raise a corner of one of 
Nature’s blinds . . . so that his readers may peep behind 
and see what would be to many otherwise entirely hidden.” 
Sentimentality and a tendency to moralize rob the stories of 
their effect, while eccentric punctuation and colloquial 
abbreviations, such as buff. for buffalo, only serve to irritate 
the reader. The photographs are good, and have been vividly 
coloured by the author. 

Those who enjoy reading of trophies, dimensions, and 
batteries will learn how to kill bear and sheep, moose and 
other big game in Alaska. Mr. Hubback’s book is competently 
and, indeed, interestingly written, but our enjoyment is 
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marred by the inevitable collector's attitude towards wild 
animals. New country is only interesting because in it may 
be animals unaware that man is their worst enemy. A bear 
goes “a beautiful crumpler” on being shot ; ‘“ they were all 
good shootable rams’; the author decides to “ fill his bill of 
sheep by shooting the two best rams ” (actually three out of 
six were killed). Hunting aesthetics appear to be curiously 
divorced from actuality. Not that Mr. Hubback is a 
‘“‘ killer”: it is only the attitude revealed in such sentences 
with which we are cut of sympathy. He is a staunch sup- 
porter of the game laws, and his collection is housed in the 
Natural History Museum. Among his trophies is a specimen 
of the Rangifer stonei caribou, extinct in the Kenai Peninsula 
but ‘rediscovered by the author in the Rainy Pass country, 
which is sufficiently remote, we trust, to ensure its continued 
existence. 

Mr. Chadwick, on the other hand, has earned his living by 
hunting in Africa, and we cannot expect in him the same 
respect for the game laws as we have a right to demand of 
amateur collectors. Indeed, he frankly admits that he found 
them at times too inconvenient for scrupulous observance. 
We only quarrel with him when he says that native ways of 
hunting are more destructive than the rifle, and that natives 
should therefore be prohibited from killing wild animals- 
Prohibit them using the rifle when hunting game, if you like— 
that would benefit both the native and the game animals of 
Africa ; but there is not a shred of evidence that game was 
ever threatened with extinction by native methods of hunting. 
In fact, the evidence is directly to the contrary, and even if 
humanitarian principles may be scandalized by the more 
painful processes of death which spears and traps involve, 
the white man, armed with a rifle, has little cause for pride. 
Few are such clean killers as the professional hunter, and 
cases of wounding and inhumanity by casual “ sportsmen ” 
are notoriously frequent. Moreover, the native kills his game 
to supply himself with food, not for profit. Our experience, 
however, leads us to agree with Mr. Chadwick when he suggests 
that the preservation of cows and the extinction of mature 
bulls is not the best way to protect the fauna of Africa. 

These general considerations apart, Man-Killers and 
Marauders is an extremely good book. It is not a hunting 
book in the accepted sense, but shows the most detailed 
observation and a penetrating analysis of animal behaviour 
such as could only be acquired by one of the author’s long 
“bush”? experience. His stories are introduced, not to 
glorify his own achievements (for he is the most modest of 
author-hunters), but as illustrations of animal psychology 
and conduct. He disposes for good of the myth that lions can 
inherit the man-killing taint, and he proves conclusively that 
attle have no natural instinct which prompts them to 
stampede from lions. Where he disagrees with Lydekker we 
find his arguments convincing. Only on a few minor points 
has our experience led us to different conclusions. The spoor 
of elephant, for example, has not proved to be an infallible 
guide to the weight of his ivory: nor are we prepared to 
accept the contention that the rhinoceros charges from malice. 
These, however, are small and debatable points in an interest- 
ing and valuable book. 

Those who saw Simba will expect to find good photographs, 
facctiousness, and an element of exaggeration in Mr. Martin 
Johnson’s Lion. They will not be disappointed. It is really 
a pity that such good photographs (though some of them are 
not particularly necessary) should be spoiled by an impossible 
letterpress. The spelling of place and tribal names might 
with advantage have been more accurate, and the ascription 
of ‘* Masai hunters” to two photographs is clearly due to 
misinformation. It is news that travellers in Africa always 
sarry rifles as a safeguard against lions (it is not really so 
dangerous a continent as we are asked to suppose); and 
what are we to believe when we are told on one page that lions 
pay no heed to human scent, and sixty pages later that ‘* one 
of them seemed to have caught our scent”? Photography, 
it appears, does not ensure the longevity of African fauna, 
as animals are treacherous enough to charge the camera 
“without provocation”? and have to be executed for their 
temerity. Mr. Chadwick's apening lines to Man-Killers and 
Marauders would form a suitable epitaph for many recent 
books: ‘“‘ Much that is written concerning the lion in the 
Press is lamentably fallacious.” 


esd 
—<—— 


A French View of Keats 


Life of John Keats. By Alberto Erlande. 
Marion Robinson. (Capo. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is only recently that the name and work of John -Keaty 
have become appreciated outside the English-speaking 
world. Such is the treachery which translation plays Upon 
the mind, that we find in France and Germany serious dis, 
cussion about the ‘** aesthetics of Jack London,” while Milton 
and Keats are neglected. Perhaps this comic situatig, [ 
can ke understood. The easy emotions, the standardize | 
heroics, which in popular fiction are the current substitut, 
for the highly individualized incidents and feelings of rqj 
life, are capable of facile expression. It is a simple matter 
to carry them over from one language to another, without 
much loss in the process. When the thought and emotion, 
however, are subtle, interwoven with and even generate 
from the words in which they are conveyed, then it become 
impossible to remove them into another tongue. Keats, 
of all English poets, is one whose intense personal thought | 
exfoliates out of the words which express it. He uses won 
passionately, revelling in their individual sensuous history, 
It is therefore as simple to translate the final achievement 
of his verbal genius as it ould be to transfer the life-spirit 
from the body of a leopard to that of a bear by flaying the 7 
one, and clothing the other with the bleeding pelt. 

We have, then, to remember, in judging this Life of Keats, 
that it was written fora French public, to whom the poet isn 
more than a name. The author has toiled painfully through 
the untidy mass of material collected by the late Amy Lowe 
in her magnum opus. He has added the more picturesque 
facts gleaned therefrom to the long-established judgments © 
shown in Colvin’s book, which remains the standard Life 
in spite of its rather colourless and pious approach to the 
subject. The result is a book that should amuse the French 
reader and present him with a fairly accurate picture of the | 
life and times of Keats, the growth of his genius, and its 
destruction by disease and premature death. It is a pity, | 
however, that lovers of poetry who are to meet for the fint 
time this superb being, this prince of the English Romantic | 
Movement, should be given only a fairly accurate picture. | 

The author has poured out his gleanings without dis. 
crimination or a coherent purpose. His facts, especially as 
they are narrated through the bad English of this translation, © 
have no artistic arrangement. We find that, especially at 






Translated by 


a 





’ the ends of chapters, they bump and jostle each other, softened | 


only by threadbare garments of opinion, in a manner that 


bewilders the reader who is looking for some sort of selective _ 


oe 


and thoughtful process. Nor are the actualities always 
correct. The author states that “ for all his hatred of Chris 
tianity Shelley had gone to Ireland with Mary Godwin, his 
second wife. ... Shelley never took Mary to Ireland.” 
On his two visits there he was accompanied by his first wite & 
Harriet. t 
It is obvious, from the author’s quotations from Keats 7 
work, that his appreciation of it is limited to the vaguest 
enthusiasm, a common fault in any person admiring the 
art, life, and customs of another country. Invariably he | 
chooses the more conventional passages. This limitation of ‘ 
H 
f 


THON 





insight has led to pronouncements on aesthetics which make 
the reader distinctly uncomfortable. He says, for instance, | 
that Keats’ * critical observations on Virgil, Spenser, Shakes- 3 
peare, betrayed his intelligence no less than the accuracy of 
his ear, the acuteness of his observation, and the quickness 
of his heart in responding. If *‘ whales lifting the ocean on 
their backs’ delighted him, Posthumus’s leavetaking in 
Cymbeline moved him to tears.” But what delighted Keats | 
was Spenser’s inspired use of and creation of adjectives, in ” 
this instance the famous “ sea-shouldering whales,” a com- 
pression which only a true poet can make. Even had the 
author not missed this point—pardonable in one dealing 
with a foreign language—he was merely mentally slipshod & 
in connecting it with the poet’s tears over Cymbeline. Such 
writing does not uphold the tradition which has made French 
the language of intellectual precision and clarity. Nor, 
indeed, does such a critical pronouncement as ‘ Sleep and 
Poetry in the variety of its composition is a kind of symphony 
or aesthetic sonata.”’ One feels, however, that here the author 
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has been betrayed by his translator, whose English throughout 
the book is clumsy, inaccurate, and vulgarly colloquial. 
Here is a typical sentence. “ He had a great love for the 
theatre ; serious drama, comedy, and he went once or twice 
to the pantomime.” Here is another. ‘ There were also 
two Matthew girls... silly little creatures, who when 
questioned later about their acquaintance with Keats, simply 
replied. - .”” It is a desecration to write like that in a book 
about Keats. 

In spite of the obviousness of the material and the naive 
comments on it by the author, the book has a glamour which 
may make it popular. It might well find as many readers 
as did Ariel, in which M. Maurois attempted to assess the 
genius of Shelley. 
RicHarD CHURCH. 


The Last of the Patrons 


Ludwig II. of Bavaria: The Man of Illusion. By Guy de 
Pourtalés. Translated from the French by Charles Bayly, 
Junr. (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

Lupwic II. of Bavaria was the last of the great royal art 
patrons. He was almost the last monarch of Western Europe 
to rule absolutely over a considerable State, and he had the 
great opportunity of finding a countryman of genius who 
was worthy to be befriended by him. For Ludwig’s one great 
claim to have been more than a peculiarly pitiable and 
unpleasant neurotic, who in the end tottered over the border- 
line into insanity proper, is that he gave Wagner his great 
chance. 

Within a few weeks of his accession to the throne Ludwig 
had sent for Wagner :-— 

“In one of Wagner’s works—dear worn books with broken 
bindings—at the end of the prologue that precedes the Ring, he 
had read this phrase: ‘ Shall I find the prince who will make the 
staging of my work possible?’ The child who yesterday had 
wanted to buy up the jewellery store with his five pieces of gold 
felt himself able to answer this sorrowful cry. On April 14th, 
exactly one month after the death of his father, von Pfistermeister, 
member of His Majesty’s Supreme Council, started for Vienna 
on a mission to bring back to his master the only living being on 
earth whose disciple he felt himself to be.” 

Wagner was in desperate straits. “‘ Only a miracle can save me 

now,’ he had written immediately before. He was then 

fleeing from his creditors from city to city, and Ludwig's 
emissary had great difficulty in finding him; but, finally, 
the master and his patron were brought together :— 

“Ludwig, standing, was again the frightened child. He hardly 
dared to raise his eyes to the little man with short legs and too 
big a head. He glimpsed the swelling brow, the old face, the 
great features that had long been moulded for fame. This fifty- 
year-old Lohengrin, what a friend for virgin soul! He extended 
his hand. The other advanced, grasped it, bowed. It was the 
moment, as Goethe says, of ‘drunkenness without wine.’ For a 
long time Wagner remained bent, full of silence. And abruptly 
the King drew him to his heart, swearing to himself a vow of 
eternal fidelity.” 

And, after all, the meeting was extremely fruitful. It gave 

us Tristan directly, and probably made possible the whole 

body of Wagnerian opera. It is true that in the end the patron 
and the artist quarrelled and became estranged : but Wagner 
had a remarkably fine “ run for his money ” in the meanwhile, 


and poor Ludwig had the satisfaction of doing the one, 


substantially successful thing in his life. 
The rest of the story is gloomy, and tragic, too, in a petty 
sort of way, and it is not surprising that M. de Pourtalés 


cannot make anything very considerable of it. _He rightly , 


diagnoses Ludwig as the typical neurotic—‘* The Man of 
Illusion,” as he puts it. His whole life was a perfect example 
of the neurotic’s flight from reality. As always with a case 
of extreme neurosis such as this, there developed a dreadful 
_ and thoughtlessness to the interests of all about 
lim. 

M. de Pourtalés tries to make his hero a sympathetic 
figure, but we cannot help feeling that he fails. He seems 
to suggest that the little coup d'état which Ludwig's Ministers 
and family perpetrated on him in 1886, by which they deposed 
him and treated him as a madman, was a cruel, if necessary, 
move. But one cannot help feeling that if one had lived in 
Bavaria at that time one would have been wholly on the side 
of the plotters. After some resistance by the King, he was 
overpowered and confined in a sort of private asylum ; but 


on the very day after his incarceration he took the head 
doctor out for a walk from which neither of them ever returned. 
The bodies were fished up from a lake in the grounds, and 
all the evidence tended to prove that Lv.iwig had first murdered 
the doctor and then drowned himself. Such, as M. de Pourtalés 
rightly says, was this strange being’s first contact with reality. 


Sensible Cooking 


Feeding the Family. By Leonora Eyles. (Cayme Press. 4s. 6d.) 


“* To evolve a perfect meal is most exciting. It is a supreme work 
of art, and while there may be many opinions on the usefulness of 
some works of art, there can be only one opinion about perfect 
cooking.” 

Howpineé such beliefs (with which we largely agree), Mrs. 
Eyles naturally looks on eating as something more than 
a mere “* stoking-up ” of the body :— 

“‘ Probably in the dim beginnings of time [she writes] men did 
not eat socially. Even yet domestic animals do not trust human 
Leings or each other enough to eat comfortably from a plate. They 
glower and growl and watch each other incessantly while they gobble 
their focd . . . Probably our cave ancestors ate much in the 
same way, but very early in history man must have learnt to share 
his food with his family and later with his neighbours 


Sharing a meal is a very intimate thing ; a curiously strong binding- 
together in a common act. 

She deplores the habit of asking people to lunch in order 
to do business with them, and of asking them out to dinner 
from a sense of duty. To our author, food is an expression 
of the individuality of the person who cooks it; and the 
partaking of it is sacramental. In Latin countries, and the 
East, where intimate hospitality i; not so common, this 
has always been tacitly assumed. To share a meal with 
the family circle, to eat of your host’s salt in the presence 
of his wife and children, is to be bound to him by a tie that 
cannot be dishonoured. ‘In Utopia perhaps social inter- 
course will be carried on as much in the kitchen as the 
drawing room, and eating will be at once pleasant, utilitarian, 
and, in the deepest sense, religious.” 

To-day, alas! eating in England is none of these things. 
We have, basically, the best food in the world; but we 
serve our fish carelessly, our soup atrociously, and our 
vegetables in a sodden mess. Only with regard to meat 
do our cooks preserve some tradition of excellence, and now 
so much of it comes frozen even meat is wrongly treated, 
for we have not adapted our methods to changed circum- 
stances. As regards dietetic values, the ignorance of the 
average housewife is abysmal. Proteins, vitamins, carbo- 
hydrates and starches she neither knows nor wants to know, 
considering them fads that our grandmothers would have 
treated with contempt. 

But our grandmothers did not eat the patent foods we 
eat, nor live under the unnatural conditions of the present 
day. It is the urgent need of this age to understand the 
elementary facts about diet and its relation to health. Mrs. 
Eyles therefore is doing a good work by making the tech- 
nicalities of the subject clear and bringing the theories of 
the dietetic from the lecture-room to the middle-class 
kitchen. Her book, indeed, should appeal to all classes. 
Her experience with miners’ wives has shown her the waste 
and bad management that exist in even the poorest families ; 
in the richer classes the muddle is even more apparent, while 
those people who are able to keep a large staff of servants 
are frequently slaves to them and solemnly eat ourselves 
into their graves rather than disappoint a temperamental 
cook or refuse dishes that disayree with them in the houses of 
their friends. 

No detailed criticism of Feeding the Family is necessary, 
for it aims at repeating well-known dietetic truths in such a 
way as to be readily intelligible, and it can only be judged 
by its vigour and readability. By these standards we can 
praise it whole-heartedly, and would especially commend the 
author’s remarks on food for internal purification. Few of us 
knew, until a few years ago, how necessary were certain 
foods for the disinfection and sluicing of the body. Mrs. 
Eyles suggests that this was because in former times, when 
our choice was limited and our diet home-grown, we took 
these purifiers automatically. Whatever the reason (others 
may be that we undcr-exercise, over-smoke, and tax our 
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-nervous system unduly with petrol fumes, hurry and eye- 
strain), we certainly cannot keep clean to-day without fresh 
raw foods, such as salads, apples, oranges ; and Mrs. Eyles 
is right to emphasize the point. We wish, however, she 
had been more emphatic on the subject of white bread and 
polished rice, but we know that there is a body of medical 
‘opinion which does not believe such artificial products to 
be actively harmful. Nor can we agree with the author 
entirely that an invalid should not be asked what he would 
like to eat, but be given pleasant surprises. These are small 
points, however, and we make bold to declare that Feeding 
the Family would bring new health and strength and happiness 
into thousands of homes if its simple directions were fol- 
lowed. This is no small thing. Perhaps no more practical 
step could be taken to-day, and immediately, towards a 
merrier and saner England, than that ovr housewives should 
learn to treat our food as it deserves. 


Fiction 


Possessots and Possessed 
The Patchwork Madonna. (Duckworth. 
6s.) 
Clare Drummer. By V. S. Pritchett. (Benn. 
Joining Charles. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Constable. 
The Ten Foot Square Hut and Tales of the Heike. 
by Professor A. L. Sadler. (Angus and Robertson. 
Summer Lightning. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins. 


the school of dissecting- 


By Harold Weston. 


7s. 6d.) 

6s.) 
Translated 
6s.) 

7s. 6d.) 


A new recruit has joined 
room novelists who show us souls as surgeons dis- 
play anatomical specimens. The scene of Mr. Weston’s 
book is the operating theatre of a psycho-analyst. To this 
room comes Iris Reed, a famous actress, who has been 
terrified by a lapse from consciousness. Bit by bit, by 
the interpretation of her dreams and warped emotions, 
her consultant reveals her to herself. He swoops upon 
her words, tracks them to their source, and lays bare their 
significance. 

As a child, brought up in a ramshackle caravan, Iris had 
loathed her mother and adored her father. Thenceforward, 
as is shown by the doctor, two images (the father and the 
mother) had dominated her life, recurring incessantly like 
the colours in a patchwork. In every man she loved she 
saw her father, suffering and misunderstood as Christ, and 
so her every sexual urge was twisted into a Madonna love. 
It would be unfair to reveal the dénouement by means of 
which the doctor is able to leave her as a woman possessed 
of her own soul instead of a being obsessed by fear and 
falsely-focused hatred. The psycho-analyst is perhaps a 
little too swift in his deductions, but in a book of this kind 
economy is essential. The story, intricate though it is, 
never becomes incoherent, and is as fascinating as a detective 
book. The author has worked out an analytical method of 
his own which is based on the theories of various conflicting 
schools. 

Possessiveness in another form is the keynote of Mr. 
Pritchett’s book, since Clare Drummer’s mother, who 
clutches at her daughter and tries to own all her emotions, 
is its ruling character. We are given good portraits of 
the tortured Clare, her hag-ridden father, and Captain 
Tremble, who ‘“ vacillated endlessly between two natures.” 
But though the psychology is good and the purpose well 
defined, the author has a baffling habit of-switeching from 
dreams to actuality and from conversation to introspection. 
One feels, too, that in his avoidance of clichés he has become 
a * novelty-hunter.” He writes of one man, that he spoke 
“in turning, pinging, cloud gasps,” of another that “ the 
blood and breath in him spurted, and in the dazzling 
swishing of his eyes’ light he could not tell if she were serious 
or playing.” Apart from its mannerisms and incoherencies 
the book is a good study of the struggles of a girl possessed 
by her mother, possessed, too, by the memory of an unre- 
quited love ; and her efforts to escape are dramatically told. 

There is nothing incoherent in Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s 
book of eleven crisp and vivid short stories. The one about 
the farmer’s wife who presides over a working-party and 
manages to remain complete mistress of herself and perfect 


. underworld. 
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hostess, though she has just discovered a dead body OM th 
kitchen stairs, is a perfect little study of a woman With 
strange sense of values. All the tales in the book ah 
unusual and significant, and will repay a second rea: 
Miss Bowen has an admirable sense of balance, a beautify 
style, and she never stresses her points. 

Professor Sadler’s translations of two thirteenth-centyy, 
Japanese classics makes very pleasant reading. The fin, 
one, the Hojoki or Ten Foot Square Hut, tells of a Man why 3 
. turned from the turmoil of the world and became a reg 
possessing his own soul in quietude, and counting as ji) 
best friends “* flowers and moon, strings and pipe.” Ite 
a most tranquil little masterpiece, and full of wisdom yey) 
beautifully expressed. The Tales of the Heike, which hay) 
been likened to the Song of Roland, are not nearly yf 
interesting, and are much more choppily written. ‘ 

And now, as a relief from psychology and philosophy ay) 
soul-torture, comes Mr. Wodehouse. We welcome him y| 
we welcome comic relief at a theatre. He is silly, yes, py! 
so easy and inconsequent that even highbrows can lay, 
unashamed. He does not pretend to be anything but, 
clown. He, too, writes of a possession—a fat, comfortalh! 
prize pig. The pig is stolen from her sty at Blanding 
Castle and the pig is sought: that is all. But into th 
idyll of the pig Mr. Wodehouse has crowded the mg 
ridiculously stagey butlers, peers, vapid young men ay” 
charming young women. Trousers crease, cheeks ghy) 
detectives detect,and nearly everybody pretends to be som) 
body else. At the end of it all, as we close the book,y!_ 
are surprised to find ourselves wherever we may be, fr 
we almost heard the shuffle of the descending curtain, (7 
course, Mr. Wodehouse will make’ play of it. a 
B. E. Topp, © 

LITTLE CAESAR. By W.R. Burnett. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Burnett is concerned with the “ bohunks,” “ hijacken’| 
“* wops,”’ “ yaps,”” and other representatives of the Chica! 
Fortunately, for readers whose knowledge (| 
American slang is limited, a glossary is provided. Evens 
the story, which describes the rise, fall, and final tragedy ¢ 
the ‘“ boss” of a criminal gang, is somewhat tedious. Sud 
strange things happen in Chicago that we may hesitate ti 
pronounce the adventures overdrawn ; but the narration | 
them too much resembles an amplified newspaper report. 
The best that can be said for the little Cesar of the title is tha 
we come to have a slight affection for him, and are movei 


very mildly to sorrow when he is at length trapped by th 
** bulls.” 
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CHANCES. By M. J. Farrell. (Elkin Mathen 
and Marot. 7s. 6d.)—This is a disappointing successor ti 
Young Entry. Conventionality of plot impedes the develo 
ment of the characters. We are introduced to an Irish how 
party on the eve of the marriage of the single-hearted Maew 
Sorrier to the unworthy Rowland Fountain. The openia” 
description of Maeve and her two very different brothersi 
natural and promising ; but Mary Fuller, one of the bride 
maids for the morrow, steps in like a ‘‘ movie”? queen an) 
reduces the play to melodrama. Mary, frankly sensual ani) 
lawless, instantly falls in love with Rowland, and _ succeet” 
that same night in ensnaring him. 
complications ensue. Throughout the story Miss Farr!) 
strains after ‘“‘ strong’? drama, and does violence to th 
insight. humour, and charm of which she is obviously capable) 
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General Knowledge Questions | 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question! 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. A. M. Hyamson 
Government of Palestine, Immigration and Travel Section, 
Jerusalem, for the following :— 


Who coined these phrases ? 

1. ‘* The Entente Cordiale.”’ 

2. “ Civis Romanus Sum.” 

. “ As black as night.” 

. “A brother of the quill.” 

5. “To change with every wind.” 

6. “ To bear one’s cross.” 

** As flat as a pancake.” 

. * To go away with a flea in one’s ear.” 
. “To have a heavy hand ” of a cook. 
10. ‘ Imperium et Libertas.” 

11. ‘A Carpet Knight.” 

12. “ To see the colour of one’s money.” 
13. ‘‘ As Pale as death.” 


Answers will be found on page 110 
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Travel 
Miramar 


[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1.—Ed. Specraror.] 

TRAVELLING in Spain is still considered by many an adventure. 
That is one reason why Spain, in spite of her Exhibitions and 
her friendly welcome, still does not attract so many visitors as 
Italy. Another obstacle, no doubt, is the cost of living, and 
the Dictator, General Primo de Rivera, is blamed, of course, 
for the “* exorbitant * hotel charges. As a matter of fact, it is 
thanks to the Government that the increased charges are only 
fifty per cent. above the normal, and not really inabordables. 
This measure of control over business appetites is rigidly 
enforced, and we should be grateful for it. There is one part 
of Spain, however, where life is normal and prices unchanged 
this year. The Fortunate Isles, as the Balearics are com- 
monly known, most certainly deserve the name. No longer 
can it be said that as a travel magnet Mallorca is only known 
tothe few. Yet tourists rarely go beyond Palma, the capital, 
except perhaps for an excursion to Soller. In_ spring or in 
autumn the fruit orchards and nurseries of Soller once seen 
are never forgotten. Yet the island is not simply a feast of 
beauty for the artist; it is rich in historical associations, 
especially in the west between Soller and the sea. 

Those who trudge up the winding road that leads from 
Soller to the picturesque little hill town of Deya and on 
farther westwards to Miramar and Valldemosa are amply 
repaid for the toil of their pilgrimage by glimpses of a coastline 
of matchless beauty and by the knowledge that they are 
treading in the footsteps of some of the most pathetic figures 
of alltime. Now human habitation counts for little ; all is in 
harmony with Nature, unspoiled. But this strip of coastline 
is peopled with the ghosts of a thirteenth-century saint and 
scholar, two Austrian Archdukes, one of the greatest musical 





| geniuses and one of the most remarkable women in history. 
fe 6d,}-F The idyll of George Sand and Chopin with its tragic sequel 
ken’ | draws countless visitors year by year to the old Carthusian 
Chicag monastery at Valldemosa,.while not far from the Miramar- 
edge a Valldemosa road a sturdy square tower is hallowed by the 
~~ people of the island as a portion of the building in which, in 
gedy ‘ 1276, Ramon Lull established his Arabic College for the 
- Suet training of thirteen Franciscan missionaries. Another town, 
tate i called after him, is the most conspicuous landmark as you go 
tion 0 towards the sea, and mounted on its rocky platform it seems 
Teper. to stand there beckoning to seafarers to stop awhile and visit 
Hes tha the lovely coast. 
ai But Miramar itself recalls the chateau of that name, beau- 
by th tifully situated on the outskirts of Trieste, which was the home 
of that ill-fated Archduke of Austria known to the world as 
athen Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. It was while Maximilian 
sor f as in the naval service of his country that he visited the 
velop Mediterranean island and fell a victim to the twofold charm of 
hour lace and name. ‘To those versed in the Court annals of 
Maenil jurope, the death of Kis widow, Empress Charlotte, in 1927, 
iy Will have brought some recollection of that tragic figure. His 


fame, however, never reached the island, and it is useless to 
look for any memorial there of him who first paid homage to 
the name of Miramar. Far otherwise is it with that other 
Austrian Archduke, whose memory is kept green from gene- 
ration to generation among the simple hill-folk and the more 
sophisticated inhabitants of Soller. 

Louis Salvator, to whom, na‘doubt, young Maximilian had. 
imparted some of his enthusiasm about his “ discovery,” came 
to the Miramar coast first in 1867 at the age of twenty. Five 
years later he renounced the garish delights of Austrian 

» Society in favour of the simple life among the fisher-folk and 
_ ‘peasants in this remote part of the “ terra remota.” 
1S ° Many there are who say that Louis Salvator sought seclusion 
and oblivion after a most unhappy love affair. This is indeed 





tion the tradition that is handed down to their children by those 
sili who knew him. It is a legend, however, which is not supported 
sli by any known fact. He was very popular with the natives, 

though shy and avoiding intercourse as much as possible. Tall 


and handsome, an artist and an aristocrat to his finger tips, he 
yet felt most happy and most at home when in some old 
threadbare coat and rough rustic breeches he could wander 
about as one of them. He did full justice to the beauty of the 
Mallorean women. Not one of those whom he delighted to 
honour but was rewarded by his bounty in some way, 

_The old woman who acts as caretaker of the ducal 
Villa speaks with reverence of him as she shows the well- 
lined study—books, pictures, armour, globes—where he 
dabbled in the arts and sciences, and the richly carved bed and 
fine old chests which seem worthy of any palace. Not from 
her, however, will you hear of those incidents of his life on the 
island which endeared him most to the natives. One who 
knew him related how on one of his solitary rambles, Louis 
Salvator came across a poor countryman bending over his 
donkey, which had stumbled and fallen with a heavy load on 


titan x 


her back, and trying in vain to lift her. The prince did not 
hesitate for a moment. He threw off his coat and lifted with 
all his might so that by their combined efforts the ass was 
restored to her feet again. The peasant thanked his silent 
helper and slipped into his hand two reales, which the Archduke 
smilingly pocketed, saying, ‘* That is the first time in all mv 
life I have earned anything by the sweat of my brow.” And 
when that man reached home he found a handful of silver in a 
corner of the saddle bag. 

There is an amusing story, too, which illustrates his in- 
veterate dislike for pomp and circumstance. He was asked 
once to go to a dinner at Palma on the occasion of some 
artistic celebration, which turned out to be nothing more 
or less than a fashionable gathering. When Louis Salvator 
arrived in his hobbledehoy clothes—which he would never 
discard—to find everyone in full regalia, he refused to have 
anything to do with his host and hostess’s friends. Without 
a word he sat down at the banquet and then, to the horror 
and dismay of the distinguished assemblage, he was observed 
to be deliberately tipping his soup down his open shirt-front. 
With that he rose and bid farewell to the company, saying : 
“I, Louis Salvator, was asked to this dinner, not my rank or 
my noble dress. Most of you present seem to have come on 
purpose to see the Archduke.” 

Like so many, however, of those who have short shrift for the 
snobbery and petty conventions of this world, Louis Salvator 
is remembered chiefly as a public benefactor. He it was who 
caused the house in which he first lived at Miramar to be set 
up as a hospederia, where all who passed that way might obtain 
lodging, fuel, and oil gratis for three nights. As long as he was 
alive he had the satisfaction of knowing that many a weary 
traveller, as wellas not a few of his beloved islanders, benefited 
by his generosity. 

He died while on a visit to Austria in 1914, just after War 
broke out, broken-hearted, they say, at the turn events had 
taken in his own country. Here in the private chapel which 
he had had built by the side of his Miramar home, there lies a 
recumbent effigy of the Archduke as the simple folk knew him. 
Nor should the casual traveller leave Miramar without some 
pious tribute to its hermit-duke, for that small round tower, 
which is the vantage-point for the most entrancing view of 
the wide curve of the sea-coast and the bold projection of the 
Foradada (the pierced rock), was built by Louis Salvator as 
one of the adornments of his estate, and in no way deserves 
the connexion with Ramon Lull which is attributed to it by 
local legend. 

|The Spanish Travel Bureau, 173 Piccadilly, London, Wa, 
gives full information concerning travel in Spain and the islands, 
and includes among its brochures a delightful study of Mallorea, 
by Sir Harry Brittain, K.B.E., C.M.G., reprinted from the 
“ Windsor Magazine.” | 


Reference Books for ‘Travellers 


The Queen Travel Book (The Field Press, 3s. 6d.). 
This “ reference annual of Tourist Travel,’ in its twenty- 
second year, is as good as ever. Ina handy form for reference, 
the Queen Book covers a wide range of travel matters, from 
hydros in Great Britain to districts for Alpine flowers in 
Switzerland ; golfing centres abroad, foreign money, air 
services, and many other useful details. Even the names and 
addresses of English doctors abroad have not been forgotten, 

Muirhead’s * Belgium,’ by Findlay Muirhead and Marcel 
Monmarché (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), is a guide to Belgium 
and Luxembourg, forming part of the well-known ‘ Blue 
Guides Series.’ This, the third edition, maintains the 
excellent standard of the series, and is to be highly 
recommended to English-speaking visitors to Belgium and 
Luxembourg and the battle areas of the Ypres salient. 
Another of this series is Muirhead’s ** Normandy *’ (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.), which is also of a very high standard. 














Harlequinade 


The Story of My Life 
By CONSTANCE COLLIER 


With a Preface by Noel Coward. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“The reminiscences of people who have lived in close friend- 
ship with popular celebrities, if sincere and well-written, are 
the most easily enjoyable of all books. One such is published 
to-day— Harlequinade.’ It is delightful here are 
the great figures of the London theatre in the early nineteen 
hundreds—you can see them.” 
—Horace THorocoop in the Eventag Standard. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 99.) 


Nigeria is now an important and flourishing colony, four 
times as large as Great Britain, with a population of over 
cighteen millions. Yet our official connexion with it began 
only eighty years ago, when a Vice-Consul was sent to Lagos. 
Mr. A. C. Burns, who is Deputy Chief Secretary to the Colonial 
Government, has written a useful and interesting History 
of Nigeria (Allen and Unwin, 15s.), in which he describes 
its present state as wellas its past. He emphasizes the success 
of the policy of ruling through the native chiefs, and he takes 
n favourable view of the capacity of the negro to benefit by 
Western civilization, though his progress must be slow and 
gradual. He reminds us that West Africa can never be a 
white man’s country, though for temporary residence it is no 
fonger unhealthy. 

* * * * 


More than fifty Regional Advisory Committees are now 
at work in various parts of the country, Mr. Davidge tells 
in the Regional Planning Report for South Bucks and Thames- 
side (from Hon. Sec., Denmark House, Windsor Road, Slough, 
10s. 9d.), and it is indeed good news to hear that so much 
activity is at last being displayed in setting our crowded and 
threatened districts in order. Mr. Davidge is the well-known 
town planning expert, whose work in Hertfordshire and 
elsewhere has already been the subject of extended notice 
in these columns. The present survey follows the lines 
of its predecessors, which is to say that it is admirably planned 
and illustrated. Some of the country round Slough is as 
forlorn as any in England, while between Maidenhead and 
Oxford there is a zone as beautiful as any part of these islands. 
There is much to be done, therefore, in South Buckinghamshire, 
both in improvement and preservation. Mr. Davidge’s 
report should be studied by all concerned with this part 
of our precious heritage. 

* * * * 

'’wo books dealing with the War and with captivity during 
the War are Combed Out, by Mr. F. A. Voigt (Cape, 3s. 6d.), 
and The Further Side of No Man’s Land, by Mr. V. W. W.S. 
Purcell (Dent, 7s. 6d.). The former is a reprint in the excellent 
~ Traveller's Library” ; any book less calculated, however, 











Ready To-Day 


DUCHESS 
LAURA: | 


CERTAIN DAYS OF 
HER LIFE 


by 
MRS. BELLOC 
LOWNDES | 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes here returns to her 
eafiier manner .... ~ Barbara Rebell,”’ 
‘The Pulse of Life,” etc., and in this 
picture of a section of English social life, 
seldom treated with any sense of reality, 
the writer shows a strain of delightful 
humour which will surprise those of her 
readers who are only acquainted with her 
grim studies of criminal humanity. 


7/6 net | 
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to make a train journey pass pleasantly we could not imag; 
There is undeniable power about the writing, but the author 
disgusts the reader by his ghastly catalogue of horroy » © 
a dressing station, and alienates sympathy by Tefusing t) 
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see any redeeming features in the War. Exaggeratiy, 
never made a case stronger: Mr. Voigt has just Missed 


producing a book that will live by protesting too mug, 
The Further Side of No Man’s Land is a good account at 
captivity in a German prison camp: we have read many | ‘ 
books in the growing literature of ‘ Escape”; this ms 4 
while it is not marked by any exceptional brilliance ¢ F 
style or matter, is certainly worthy of a place in any Wy § 
library. 
* * * » ; 
_ Mr. Ellis, an Australian, tells the story of an overlay F If. 
journey by car from London to Delhi in an attempt to reag, 7 
Australia with a maximum of 800 miles of sea travel. }y yor 
says that the monsoon rains made it impossible for him tj) yo 
proceed beyond Delhi. This puzzles us, because although eS: 
during this season the roads may be breached in places, they re 
is usually some means of getting through, given the patieng: | 
and determination which the author displayed at earlier Stages a 
in his journey. The book is too long and contains too many 7 
of the author’s small misadventures and difficulties, yet much — 
of it is well written and entertaining. (Maxpress to H industan, a 
The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) a 
* * %* * 


There has recently been a tendency, noticeable among banks 
and multiple retail shops, to realize that work as a junior in 7 
these institutions is not the best training for the more x. 
sponsible posts, which have accordingly to be filled from ~ 
outside... It has even been realized that work of any kind iy 
better done when the system of which it is a part is properly — 
understood. In Principles of Store Practice (Jonathan Cape, & 
5s.), therefore, Mr. Frank Chitham attempts to supply this 7 
information in the ease of multiple shops, for the benefit 7 
of those who “ aspire to be buyers,” He does it well, as he 7 A 
should, for he has had vast experience in the ficld. His 





remarks about advertising are particularly worthy of notice, 0! 
and we could wish that they were more generally observed. h 
* * * * } 


Many people who collect Toby jugs and the like will bk. y, 
interested in Mr. Herbert Read's pioneer treatise on Staffori. 
shire Pottery Figures (Duckworth, 42s.). Mr. Read has a 
expert knowledge and an agreeable style. He gives a compat I. 
history of this popular branch of English pottery and dog C 
not exaggerate its artistic importance. Salt-glazed stoneware = 
figures began to be made in the early eighteenth century: | 
there is one, for instance, of the notorious Dr. Sacheverell. | 
Astbury and Whieldon developed these ‘‘ image toys” in ( 
earthenware with coloured glazes. Ralph Wood and Weds: 
wood enlarged the industry, and lesser men like Walton rl 
varried it on till early Victorian times. Mr. Read is incline 
to blame the French modeller Voyez, whose Bohemian ways / 
n 


. distressed Wedgwood, for perverting the peasant art of 


Staffordshire and leading it to try to imitate the elegance of 
Sévres. The illustrations, some of them in colour, are very t 
numerous and admirably chosen. 

* * * * 

We welcome the. publication in this country, in one 
handsome volume running to nine hundred pages, of Mr. Cyril 
KE. Robinson’s England: A History of British Progress from | 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Day (Methuen, 21s.). The | 
book is primarily intended for American readers, and has | 
already enjoyed considerable success in the United States 7 
Many English readers, however, should find the work al 
pleasant aid to the refreshment of memory. Mr. Robinson | 
makes no claim to supplant other historians. He is neither 7 
an original nor a critical scholar. But he possesses a sure | 
eye for the essential facts, steers a good middle course through 7 
controversial issues, and displays a happy gift for illuminating © 
the social background of a period with a_ thoroughly 
characteristic incident or story. Dealing with every aspect 
of life, his book is too comprehensive to plumb very deep. 
But it supplies a sound, lucid, and exceptionally readable 
survey of the broader lines” of “national development, 
visualized as movement rather than as detail. 

* * * * 

Mr. T. F. Powys, in his Interpretation of Genesis (Chatto and | 
Windus, 15s.), subjects his material to a drastic simplification. 
This is a common way with interpreters, and one not without 
its uses. At least it provides a framework round which 4 
greater fullness of meaning may later grow. So, for example, 
when Mr. Powys turns Genesis into a dialogue between the 
Lawgiver of Israel and Zetetes, the Searcher; when he starts 
*‘In the beginning the Truth created the heaven and the 
earth,” and interprets his text mainly as dealing with mans 
own rediscovery of truth, his denudation is not so unhappy 
in its results as we might expect. He offers us a new stimulus 
to thought. The book is beautifully printed with handset 


— OO, 


——— oe 





Caslon Old Face type, and each copy is numbered, and signed 
by the author. 
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1 has | ; d the way. i Mr. Bensusan writes with distinction.” - | 
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ro 3 aria Sun Life Assurance Co. of vc, 4 a —" 
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the = In most of the advanced countries of Europe there 
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B vighter Cricket ! 


“Pretty slow, what?” “ That’s the beauty of it.” ‘ Beauty of what?” 
“Three Nuns. Burns so nice and slow.... makes it cool—and cheap 
as well.” = =« »* “ Good hit! Curious cut that.” ‘You mean 
those little discs? Each one’s a perfect blend of several different 
kinds of leaf, so that—” “Pax! I promise not to talk any more! ” 


* * * 


The rest is stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is, 2d. an ounce 
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: ) Finance—Public & Private 


Group Pension Plans and Group 


Life Assurance in British Industry 


This is a continuation of an article from our Financial 
Supplement (page 96). 
TRADE FEDERATIONS AND PENSIONS. 


The National Federation of Associated Paint, Colour 
and Varnish Manufacturers of the United Kingdom have 
definitely recommended a group scheme and several paint 
firms have already adopted it in co-operation with their 
employees. There are various optional features which 
are varied in each case to fit individual requirements, 
but in gencral the Paint Federation schemes provide for 
an annual pension of £1 from age sixty-five multiplied by 
years of service. The employee pays 1s. weekly from the 
date of the installation of the scheme as his contribution 
towards the purchase of pension for future service. The 
employer, in addition to assisting in the purchase of 
yensions for future service, provides pensions for past 
service entirely at his own expense. 

In this particular scheme, a member withdrawing has 
the option of receiving back his own full contributions 
to the scheme with compound interest at the rate of 
3 per cent., or of taking a paid-up pension or continuing 
his contributions directly to the assurance company. 
In the event of a worker’s death while in the service of 
the firm, his beneficiary will receive his full contribu- 
tions with compound interest at 3 per cent. In the 
event of death after the worker has begun to receive his 
pension, any excess of the amount of his contributions 
accumulated to the pension age at 3 per cent. compound 
interest over the amount of pension he had received 
would be returned. Some employers in the Paint 
Federation are arranging to include group assurance for 
£100 in pension plans substantially like the one herein 
outlined. 

The Flour Milling Employers’ Federation is conducting 
an extensive investigation of pension problems, and its 
board has agreed to. the setting up of a draft policy. 
This scheme, if it becomes effective, will provide pensions 
on the most modern and progressive basis for a large 
number of very high-grade workers. 

In the past, pension funds in Great Britain have 
ener lly been organized and administered individually 

y the firms whose employees were to be provided with 

incom s during their declining years. There are now 
about 1,000 such private funds. The trend is now 
decidedly away from this method and in favour of 
placing the administration of such funds in the hands 
of one of the great life assurance companies. In view 
of the movement towards amalgamations and mergers 
in industry, the placing of such funds with assurance 
companies is obviously in the interests of the employees, 
because new managements, with the best of will, find it 
hard to give adequate recognition to the past services 
of workers with whom they have had no personal contact. 
The use of an assurance company makes the scheme 
completely contractual and places it beyond the vicis- 
situdes of the individual business enterprise. 

This movement for pensions in industry, founded on 
scientific actuarial principles and complying with the 
best dictates of the nation’s social conscience, is making 
splendid headway in Great Britain. It would be hard 
to exaggerate its eventual social and economic value. 
To be happy in old age seems the rightful reward of a 
man who has given a lifetime of toil to the industry of 
the nation, but no one can be happy without at least a 
modest competence. A pension plan based on sound 
— provides this, and provides it at a surprisingly 
OW cost. FRANK Puacuy. 


Financial Notes 
SUBDUED MARKETS. 


Last week’s improvement in the money outlook had but a 
oot life, the firmer tendency of the American Exchange 
cing due merely to the execution of a large purchase of 


sterling on American account in connexion with an arrange- 
ment whereby certain investments in South American Utility 
companies passed to American hands. The easier tendency of 
long-term rates in New York, too, seem merely to give fresh 
rein to the bull movement in New York forcing call money up 
to 12 per cent. in the course of the week. The boom seems 
now to be leaving American Industrials and going into railroad 
stocks, and that London is merely a spectator in the movement 
is proved by the fact that succéssive advances in New York 
only promote dullness in the British market. When the New 
York break comes, as it must do eventually, there should 
therefore be little fear of heavy liquidation in our markets, 
while the ultimate result should be easier money ail round, 
but until such break comes the pressure on sterling is likely to 
continue. Gilt-edged stocks have held up remarkably well 
against the adverse influences, but Home Railway stocks 
remain depressed on the prospect of the cancellation of the 
23 per cent. cut in wages established last August, while general 
markets have been uniformly idle. 
* * * * 
Royat Marz Steam Packer APFFarrs, 

The stock of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company has 
shown exceptional weakness on the circular issued by Lord 
St. Davids, a trustee of the First and Second Dehenture stock- 
holders in which he-seemed to imply dissatisfaction with 
certain actions of the directors, and also with the financial 
position of the company, and after the publication of his cir- 
cular a statement from the directors was obviously called for. 
The Royal Mail Steam Company is largely a holding concern, 
its assets consisting of its own fleet and investments in 
numerous other shipping companies, and apart from direct 
Debenture Stocks of its own, totalling £6,500,0600, it has 
guaranteed the principal and interest of £5,000,000 of 63 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of the White Star Line, 
while, of course, the subsidiaries and affiliated companies have 
their own Debenture and Preference charges to meet before 
the Royal Mail Company can derive an income from them. 
All through the lean post-War period, however, the company 
maintained dividends on its Ordinary capital of £5,000,000, 
though it reduced the rate to 4 per cent. in respect of 1926, the 
year of the Coal Strike, but restored the distribution to 5 per 
cent. in the following year and this was maintained for 1928. 
The first sign of unsettlement in the market for the company’s 
Ordinary Stock was caused by the issue of the last annual 
Report, in which the auditors called attention to the deprecia- 
tion allowance on the fleet, which, they said, had been cal- 
culated at a lower rate than hitherto. At the annual meeting 
the Chairman, Lord Kylsant, said that they had been able to 
maintain an average of 5 per cent. depreciation per annum 
without making so much provision as in the past, as the total 
sum written off the fleet, including the allowance for 1928, 
amounted to more than 5 per cent. per annum on the original 
cost. Despite this explanation, there has been a feeling that 
rather more information was desirable as regards the finances 
of a company with such wide ramifications, and Lord Kylsant’s 
further statement, beyond denying that reconstruction is 
intended, did not add much to public knowledge, though 
the stock recovered a little. 

* * * * 
RATIONALIZING INDUSTRY. 

On more than one occasion I have referred in these columns 
to the fact that a mere amalgamation of companies does 
not necessarily in itself represent a rationalizing of industry 
in the truest sense of the term. I believe, however, that when 
the negotiations now proceeding for the fusion of certain 
coal industries in South Wales have come to fruition in the 
shape of an agreement it will be found that they constitute 
a good example of rationalization in the best sense of the 
word. It will be recailed that when presiding at the recent 
meeting of William Cory and Son, Sir A. C. Cory-Wright 
said that owing to the changed conditions in the industry 
he was of opinion that a closer association between the 
productive and distributive side of the industry was essential 
in any complete scheme for the reorganization of the industry, 
and that if that could be brought about on the lines of co- 
operation, whereby the influence and facilities that the 
larger distributors possess for the maintenance and devclop- 
ment of both the home and foreign markets could be utilized 
to the best advantage, he felt certain that it would not only 
be beneficial to the industry generally, but would prove 











SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. | 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs, With 
running water from 12 frs. 
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advantageous to all consumers. If and when the fusion of 
certain industries in the South Wales industry is consum- 
mated, I should expect to find in-them. a practical applica- 
tion of the principles elaborated by Sir A. C. C wie ae 


Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Louis Philippe in a speech from the throne in January, 1843. 
——2. Cicero in his sixth oration against Verres. It was introduced 
into English by Palmerston in a speech in the’ House of Commons 
on the Pacifico case on June 25th, 1850.——3. Spenser in the 
*‘ Faerie Queen,’ VI, VII, 43. 4. A writer in the Spectator, 
No. 552 (1712).——5. Lyly in his Euphues: Anatomy of Wit. 
6. Matthew x. 38. 7. Henry Porter in Two Angry Women of 
Abington (1599).——8. Rabelais in Pantagruel III (VII) ; in English, 
Heywood in his Proverbes. 9. Jonathan Swift in Polite Conver- 
sation.——10. Cicero in his Peroration to IV Catiline ; Clarendon 
in his History of the’ Rebellion———11. Montaigne in his Works, 
Book I, Ch. XXV; in English George Whetstone, Remembrance of 
George Gascoigne (1577)——12. Fielding in Tom Jones.—— 
13. Beaumont and Fletcher in Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


FANTASY ’: 
By A. A. W. 


‘A SOCIALIST 
The Last Word, 
Ramsay, Ph.D. 

STRATEGY & THE AMERICAN 
WAR. By B. H. Lippeti-Hart. 


THE CATHEDRALS _AND_ RE- 


RETROSPECT: Nos, 1-500 

LITERARY CENSORSHIP AND 
THE LAW. By J. Conway 
Morris. 

AMERICA’S OWN ‘INDIA.’ By 


IGnaTius PHAyYRE. 


JOHNSON’S LIFE OF. BOS-|~ FoR! ; ier, teen 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. By| DETECTIVE | FICTION. By 

Horace G. Hutcuinson. 


the Hon. Mr. Justice MARSHALL, 


—— Ry Eowyn Bevan, | THE PACIFIC CABLE, 

J, Litt. 

‘Wk F = AT ¢ . . THE SUPPRESSION OF WAR. 
TH E FUTURE, OF ‘ UNREGIS- By T. Baty, LL.D, 


TERED’ MEDICINE. 


By 
Raruart Roce. 
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WITH PROFI 
ASSURANCE 


AT 
NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

FUNDS £20,700,000 


™ KROPP 


never requires grinding. 


The making of a Kropp blade is the work of skilled craftsmen—~ 
men whose genius finds expression in a high degree of judgment 
and manual dexterity. Their pride is the Kropp; their achievement 
Kropp supremacy as the leader in its class. 


In case, BlackHandle, 10/6 
» Ivory Handle, 18/— 
From all 

Hairdressers, 

Cuilers, Storcs, 
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OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W. 1. (Whelcsale only) 
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_ BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS |) 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to | 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. - 
Bankers: WiLt1aMs Deacon’s Bank, Ltp, 


Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.}, 
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~~ Make this into 


© RICH MANURE 


AWN MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves 
etc., should never be wasted. As | 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 
it into a heap, treating each fresh | | 
addition of rubbish with ; 

according to the class of 


rubbish used. AD CO 


In a few months you will have a plentiful supply of rich organic fertilizer, | 

ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings and soft green refuse) |} 
- 28 lb., 4/6 56 lb., 8/- 1 cwt., 15/- 

STANDARD ADCO (for all other rubbish, bracken, and straw) 
r 28 lb., 6/3 56 lb., 19/6 (1 cwt., 22). 
Carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash with order, Stocked by } 
all leading Secdsmen, etc. ADCO LTD., 55 Harpenden, HERTS, 3 


a OVI LORS 
1 cwt. ADCO makes from 
2 to 3 tons of MANURE, 











JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LITD., | 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King. | 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I. | 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223. | 


BUMPUS 


| MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY FOR | 
|THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN 
| REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royai Patronage. 


| PLEASE REMEMBER THE POOR LADIES. 

This Society, now over 42 years of age, is greatly in need of 
help. 

Te is required for the ‘“ General,” “ Special,” and “ 2/6” | § 
Funds, and from those who cannot give in their lifetime we should | 
like LEGACIES, - please. ; 

Also plain and fancy needlework can be provided—if Ladies will 
kindly hold Drawing Room Sales. Boxes can be sent on approval 
by post, of Plain and Fancy and Woollen. Articles. | 
| Handkerchief marking is also a speciality. A sample handker- | | 

chief can be sent to those who require that kind of work done. 
mI Please make cheques payable to— 


| MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. | 


JUST ONE POUND 





























pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 





18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
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takes a poor child away from the misery é 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy ‘ 
in the country. You who know the 
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<i(/{ Every Man his GILBERT 
"Th] Own Landlord wu 
W.1, i Why continue to pay rent when, through My 

—e the HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY, My 

a you can buy your Home and be your own My 

— landlord. This Society is the nation’s ll 


largest lender of money for Home- 
Purchase. Large sums are available for 
liberal advances. Special terms are 
granted to occupier borrowers. ‘Terms 
are generous, and Home-Buying is made 
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as | : easy and safe. 
uild | 
fresh | Get pings 9 Booklet— DAN CE 
“How to be Your Landlord.” LITTLE 
= FIALI FAX GENTLEMAN 
ef 
5 : [THE WORLDS LARGEST 7a °° 
, 22). te 
a BUILDING SOCIE ry 
TS, 7 
a General Manager: Sir ENOCH HILL 
London Office: 
5 | 124 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
D., 
ng. | THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
i | (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
ote | Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, ' “Sa Sif gs AS 


Paiup Capital cute ts te esse OD 900 z S$ Yj HN 
Reserve Fund oe £4,450, : ‘ YY 
a | Reserve Liability of, Proprietors under the Charter oe. £4 500, 000 \ 
i Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








DR at death can be pro- 
- | £5,000 vided for £75 a year 


from age 30. If the 
| proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 








dof | = Happy Mortal! he who knows 
/o" Ie Pleasure which a Pipe bestows; 
aul Make the provision now. Curling Eddies climb the Room, 
we || Wafting round a mild Perfume. 

i Isaac Hawkins Browne 1736 
RN. | 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
ID " assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


IND (Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders 


The — Jobacco 
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Also to 


UNION-CASTLE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 


West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


British in its material; British jn that, 

while it serves | 

THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD | 

its chief work is done for | 

BRITISH SEAMEN: 
British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise | 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE 2 t 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS | 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. a 
LINE. SEND 5/- TO-DAY. | 


London, E.C. 3. 














Royal Mail Service to | (yee | 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA ||| RNG | 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE, 


British in the men engaged in it; 


' THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 

Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-boat House, 22 Charing Gross Road, Lendon, Ww. c. 2 
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GEORGE F. SHEE, fe 
Secretary, Ma i 























British Scenery. 
| 12 


All information from the Supt. of Line, G.W.R., 





- $OMETHING UNIQUE! 


RAIL and ROAD LAND CRUISES by Great Western Railway. 
THREE SIX-DAY TOURS EACH WEEK 


GUINEAS. 


Paddington Station, W. 2. 


through the Best 

















LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT : 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 


GIVES THE 


Coloured Illustration Fre, 





Are You Deaf ? 


If so, you can be relieved by u 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
THE ot are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 


0 give retief. 
no wire or string attachme 
WRITE 


Wilson Ear Drum Co. 


British Agent: 


FOR PAMPHLET, a this paper. 
29, Park Ra. ‘Leith, EDINBURGH. 


I. WILSON (Dept. 9), 








Regd. DYMUTH Trade Mark 
KILLS MOTHS FOR SIXPENCE 


OBTAINABLE from all CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 
6d. per Tin of 12 tablets. 
6 oz. Sprinkler Drums, 1/3. 
1 Ib. Lever Lid Tins, 2/8. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed CAPITALS occupying the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts: 23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74%, for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
avith remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'ues- 
day of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


Y OUNG students received in large sunny house in 

Cromwell Road, 8.W.7. Preference given to girls 
Health and comfort of students 
carctully considered ; supervision as desired by parents. 
House opens Sept. ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
STEWART, Box 1572, the Spectator. 





from good schools. 








TO LET, &c. 


et EMBER.—Unique home to Let furnished. 

h living room, 3 bedrooms, roof loggia ; central heat- 
ing, electric lighting, garage. Hight guineas weekly.— 
Bell, Stratton Vov, St. Ives, Cornwall. 





Large 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





1 e x HOME CIVIL, F.O., 1927 1st place, 1928 
Be\eWe Ist 1.C.S., and Consular, 14 uthers.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3352, 





re CHAS. SEYMOUR give3 Private 
Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 
Elocution, Phonetics. Brochure tor’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 





TFVHE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH, 

J Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or phone : Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
$.W.1. Victoria 1646. 








LEC ‘TURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, _ &e. 
“AN ADDRESS : 
"7 EYOND PHYSICS ” 
will be given by 
SIR OLIVER LODGE, D.Sec., LL.D., F.R.S., at the 
Annual General Meeting of the 
ERITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES. 
On Friday, July 26th, 1929, at the Roy AL SOCIETY OF 
Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2., at 5.30 p.m, 
The general public are invited to apply Po tickets 
(no charge) from: The HON. SECRETARY, British 
W.C.2 





Tustitute of Philosophical Studies, 88 Kingsway, 











SEE THE WONDERS OF 
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At no more cost than a 
holiday at home you can have 
fourteen days amidst the gigan- 
tic mountains, dizzy precipices, 
roaring waterfalls and beautiful 
calm fjords of Norway—the 


Sunland of the North. 


A Norwegian holiday is a 
holiday of endless interest and 
pleasure and you have 24 hours 
daylight every day in which to 
enjoy it. Hotel accommoda- 
tion and food are excellent. 
The people are particularly 
hospitable. English is spoken 
everywhere. Special terms for 
parties of 16 or more. 


Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated 
official guide “ Norway, Nature's Wonder- 
land,” or send for a copy post free from: 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 


TRAVEL BUREAU, NORWAY HOUSE, 
23b COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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fVAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training{y 


ministrative professions, 


Ww 
E 


all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and a 
Languages. A few vacands 
for first-class appointments,—Centi 
54 Russell Square, W.C,1, 


hich quality 
mployment Bureau, 
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Principal: 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from th 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
OEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W. 15. DEMONSTR © 
ION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINi: 
ON, W. 14, Chairman, C. G. Monetfiore, D.D, MA 
Miss KE, E. Lawrence.—For informatio 


INSTITUTE (OL 
GROVE HOU 





e 


IRONSIDE, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 


OURNALISTIC TRAINING.—Advice and Tuition 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles.— Prospectus, Mis 
Mus, 7449. 





MYBREE 


Ww. 


comprehensive Secret: arial and 
young men and women and guarantees a salaried appoiit 


™m 


pectus from Mr. F. 8S. Munford, Director. 


SCHOLARSHIPS of £30, £20 and $i 

t «KENSINGTON COLLEGE, Bishop's Roa, 
2, will be awarded in September. The College give 
Business ‘Training t 


Particulz Ars and pros 


ent on completion of training, 
*Phone, Pad: 








dington 9046. Residential accommodation on th 
College premises for girls. 
P\HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGON, : 
DE PARTMENTS “OF EI ENGINEERING, 
<ee ee i 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering :— i 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER L. MELLANBY, DSt/ 
M.1I.Mech.E, : 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM Kerr, PhD. 
A.R.T.C., M.I.Mech.E. 
Electrical Engineering :— | 
PROFESSOR STANLEY PARKER SMITH, DS) 


fo 
fo 
U 


M.1.K.6., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Civil Engineering :— 
PROFESSOR GEORGE MoncuR, B.Sc., 
M.Amer.Soc.C.E. 
Mining Engineering :— 
PROFESSOR DANIEL BURNS, M.Inst.M.E. 
Chemical Engineering : 
Professor of Technic al "chemistry 
D.Sc., LL.D., Ph. Cc. 
Complete courses sbhatnenciine are provided, qualifyits 7 
r the Diploma and Associateship of the College an 
r the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering of (ilasgot 
niversity. ig 
Composition fee, 25 guineas per annum. 
Session 1929-30 co on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBE) | 


M.Inst.C. 





THOMAS GRAY, 


24th. 


ot 





Calendar, by post, 8s., and prospectus (gratis) may tt} 
stained on application’ to the SECRET AR 


‘3 SWEDISH SY STEM. 
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VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING — 


fe 
te 


$7 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Sts 
id. Students are trained in this College to becom! 
eachers of Gymnastics, Course of Training extends ov 
3 yrs, Fees £165 a year, —For prospectus apply Secretath 
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JTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
T BAUER, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
sounded specially to train boys of good education for 
Heuautomobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
twats for qualified Syllabus from the 


Headmaster. 
—————_— 

NIMENTS, &c., VACANT 
ne WANTED 


students. 








AND 





ee 
| Fame EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER of the above-named day secondary school for 
boys and girls (550 pupils) owing to the retirement of 
the present Head-master. : 

Duties will commence in January, 1930. Salary £800 
a year rising by increments of £50 to £900. Applicants 
must hold an Honours Degree of a British University. 
Canvassing Will be treated as a disqualification, 
“Forms of application and particulars of the appoint- 
ment can be obtained from the undersigned on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope. Applications 
endorsed, “ Headmaster, Cockburn High School,” must 
pe returned to the Director of Education not later than 

rust 10th. 
August JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education, 
Education Department, 

Calverley Street, Leeds. 





See 
eal MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
' PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS (University Graduate) 
{s required to teach Mathematics, with Botany, Physics 
or Chemistry as subsidiary subjects. 

Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, 
unmarried, and registered with the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council. 

Commencing pay Taels 260 per mensem. No allow- 
ances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 

Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of 
each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased 
rate of pay. The value of the Tacl may be taken at 
2, 4d., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. First- 
class passage provided, and half-pay allowed during 
the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be 
obtained of the Council’s Agents, by whom applications 
must be received as early as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 





July, 1929. 





MYHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT- 
LECTURER in English Literature. Stipend £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence September 29th. Last 
date for application, Monday, July 22nd. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 





| gigi dialed OF LONDON, 

The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest 
Cassel Chair of International Relations, tenable at the 
London School of Economics, Salary, £1,000 a year. 
Applications (twelve copies) must be received not later 
than first post on September 13th, 1929, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, 8.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





Sida Y OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
) JOHANNESBURG, 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, 

Applications are invited for appointment to the newly 
created post of UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN. 

The Council and Senate desire to develop the existing 
library facilities as a general University Library. The 
present nucleus of the Library is housed in temporary 
quarters, but it is hoped that as soon as funds become 
available a new library building will be erected. With 
the exception of Theology, the University offers instruc- 
tion in all ordinary University subjects and it is hoped 
to find in the new Librarian one who will carry out the 
development required on broad academic lines and be 
able to advise the University authorities on the planning 
of the Library. 

SALARY.—£516—£26 5s. 0d.—£726 (subject to contri- 
bution to Provident Fund) with the possibility 
thereafter of a higher scale of emolument as the 
Library develops. 

PERIOD OF APPOINTMENT.—The appointments to 
the permanent staff are in the first instance for a 
probationary period of two years and are at all 
times subject to termination on six months’ notice 
on either side. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—Previous Library experience and, 
if possible, possession of a University degree and/or 

_,it recognized diploma in librarianship. 

DUTIES.— (a) Organization of the University general 

and special libraries ; 

(v) Preparation of candidates (if any) for 
diplomas in librarianship ; 

(¢) Representation of library needs on the 


Senate, 
ASSUMPTION OF DUTTES,—As soon as possible after 
appointment. Applicants should indicate the 
earliest date on which they could embark for South 


Atrica. 

TRANSPORT.—£60 wiil be allowed towards passage 
expenses to South Africa, subject to a proportionate 
refund in the event of resignation within three years, 

APPLICATIONS, together with copics of testimonials, 
all in triplicate, must reach the Secretary, Office of 
the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 10th, 1929, 














BLUE STAR 
PLEASURE 





“ Britain’s Dream Ship” 

(15,000 tons gross) 

THE WORLD’S me 

MOST CHARMING CRUISING 

STEAMER 

Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 
Aug. 3, Aug. 17 

To NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE, 

NORTHERN CAPITALS. 
Fares from 20 gns. 


CRUISES ;: 
DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAYS 
by 
‘ARANDORA STAR’ 
Glorious clear decks for games, 
Sept. 7, Oct. 5, Nov. 2, ete., 
To MOROCCO, 
DALMATIA, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


Fares from 42 gns. 
No vessel in the world has more charm- 
ing Public Rooms. 
BLUE STAR LINE, 
London: 3 Lower Regent St., S.W.1 
Telephone + - Cerrard 5671. 


LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Building. 
GLASGOW: 124 St, Vincent St. 


Or Principal Tourist Agents. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


“JIGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
| Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm,— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London. 





rP\HERE are many generous readers willing to sell 

_ cheaply one of their surplus motor-cars in order to 
assist a country rector to do his work more efficiently. 
A motor would enable him to do much more. Can you 
assist him ?—Box 1580, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
Ps CONTINENT, and ‘TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 














neue FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information an ° 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishment 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W,1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 





fF.HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There are a 
good many perfectly equipped smaller Public 
Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education at a 
quite reasonable cost, We shall be pleased to send, 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full Infor- 
mation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired 
to pay, 
P % J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
treet, London, E.C. 4. 





FOR SALE 





BY DIRECTION OF ALMINA, COUNTESS O8 
CARNARVON. 

1 SEAMORE PLACE, PARK LANE. 
ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL MANSIONS IN 
LONDON OF HISTORIC INTEREST AND 
ASSOCIATION. 

FREEHOLD. 


SITUATED IN A CUL-DE-SAC, AND HAVING 
AN UNINTERRUPTED VIEW OF HYDE PARK. 

The property contains a wealth of beautiful Elizabethan 
and Jacobean wainscotting; it is well fitted and 
modernized in every particular. 

Reception, hall, six reception rooms, secretary's and 
steward’s rooms, 12 principal and secondary bedrooms, 
eight servants’ rooms, five bathrooms, perfect domestie 
offices. 


AND 
3 and 4 GRANTHAM PLACE, PARK LANE, 
Leasehold Garage Premises. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION by Messrs 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Thursday, 
October Srd, 1929, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously soid 
by private treaty). 
Solicitor :—ALFRED W. FRYZER, B.A., 
(Lond.), Maxwell House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 
Auctioneers :—Messrs.K NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, W.1. 


LL.B. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ay. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examinae 
h tion will be held in June, 1930. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions of 
£30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be awarded 
if candidates do not show sufficient merit. Candidates 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also Bursaries 
of £30 for sons of clergy. Further information can be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 








FFXAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June, 


eS HALL PREP. SCHOOL, Yorks.— 
High in the hills. Prospectus from Head-Master, 











\USSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
kh number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Uighfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES . 
R WILLIAMS’ 





SCHOOL, Dolgeiley, 
Endowment 1711, 
Headmistress, Miss EK. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 


N. Waks 





q ASTERN HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL and 
VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset.—Principal, Mrs. A. L. LAWS. 





{SDAI LE, 


4 
(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE) 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Open also to Laymen’s Daughters. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 veara, 
Headmistress, Miss H. . AULD, B.Se. (Hons.). 
Thorough general education, preparations for examina- 
tions, good playing fields, all games. Prospectus on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, LYNDESayY G, 
LANGWILL, C.A., 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, or the 
Headmistress at the School. 

Autumn Term begins September 24th. 





IGUFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
} Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls, Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
iF ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gishorough, 
Viee-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 

Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenabie 
by boarders at the schocl, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


| hea MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK 
m\ THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 














A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Kev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4, 











PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
I LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 





— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Reeognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





ENTWORTH. 

W vestic RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN! Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Princtpal : Miss M, Davis, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres; 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
Scholarships. ; 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth, 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





RS. WALTER CURRAN highly recommends the 

Comtesse de la Calle, Paris, for English girls 

finishing their education. Modcrate terms. Interview 
arranged.— Apply Box 1570, the Spectator. 





“ WITZERLAND, La Citronelle, CHATEAU D’OEX, 
, —Miss Heatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 
fow delicate children or children of parents abroad in her 
own home. Happy surroundings, Sunshine. Health. 








' AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EAN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 

this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 

_ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free from 

London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 

-—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
trial MS, may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 








- BARN to write Articles and Stories; make 
spare hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT 
INSTILUTE (Dept. 85), Kegent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





V ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptly executed 
, MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Klderton Kd., Westclilf-on-Sea. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stortes; 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 


v 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 3.W.1. 





'NVHE BUREAU OF AUTHORS.—Literary Agents, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 8.W.1. Authors 
work placed. Novels, short stories, etc.—Write Manager. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
10-12 Ib, 





: r ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s. 4d. per 
.} smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Tull price, 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacou lactory, Bristol. 


ey choice streak, boneless, 1s. 2d, 
pe 
Ib 





RIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s. P.f.—P. Huricy, Rosscarberry, Cork. 





| ae Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
fashioned stones from the tinest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 

quantities. —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





£500 FOR 
£1 A MONTH 


Would you like to have such a definite lump 
sum of money, for you or your dependents, 
under any of the chances of life? And to secure 
it by the modest saving of only £1 a month? 


Would you also like to feel that this is 
GUARANTEED to you by a Company with 
assets of over £18,000,000; and that a sub- 
stantial CASH BONUS, quite free of Income 
Tax, will be added to your definite lump sum 
by the Company every year? 


“WIN, TIE, OR WRANCLE” 


Whether you live, die, or are disabled, you 
are certain of your benefits. This is the oppor- 
tunity we offer you through our Guaranteed 
Endowment under our Easy Savings Plan. 


Just £1 a month; and usually, no medical 
examination is needed. ; , 


4 


If you wish to have the details of this oppor- 
tunity, write without delay. We are prepared 
to issue 2,000 Endowments only on the Easy 
Payment Plan during 1929, and a large number 
of these are already applied for. Ask for 
Booklet “ The 10 Advantages,” and mention 
“The Spectator.” 


MANUFACTURERS 
ANSURANCE Li F E OF 


CANADA 
(Dept. S.), 


No. 1 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
ASSETS EXCEED £18,000,000 


—. 
OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, n 
various sizes: 2s. 6d. 100 pieces, Lit trot 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sed 





‘te oe exterminated by “ Blattis,” Worit 
famed; never failed in 30 years; Guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
‘2.3. Tins, 1s, 4d., 28. 6d., 43. 6d. it free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shéflield, or chemists 

Boots’ branches, stores. 
eee 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ow 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incor 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sey 
free—Henry A. Ward, 67 Mortimer St., London, W.1, 








OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy“ Biziy” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur; Tobacy 
matured by nature only; . 3d. per 100, 
plain or cork-tipped; 6500 for 303. 9d.; 1,000 tg 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the mang. 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freemag 
& Co., Ltd., 90, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





ey 


pean Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotiand, 


ey 


I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete, 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knittel 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in thy 
tamous * Fair-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real sofé, light, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR Lksj 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated ooklet 
to, $27, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 








OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c..—Haii. 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring; big pr. 
—RKainbow Pottery Co., Dept, “8.” Lindfield, Suissa, 











TOURS, &c. 


(Z RAND WORLD TOUR. 
BEFORE deciding on your WORLD TOUR send & 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS., 

159 Auckland Road, London, S8.E.19, for Programm 


of the 10th World Tour to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, 
Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada, 























M.R 
|} ELIABLE roasting ducklings and chickens, 7s. 6d. FOREIGN HOTELS 
pair; boiling fowls, 6s. pair, trussed ; post paid.— . 
Norah Donoghue, ‘the Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 7 
ssexadbinenon: ‘iad MISCELLANEOUS Summer Resort, 








5 ing delivered free of all charges to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 5 Ibs. Extra Special F.0.b, 
24/6, 5 Ibs. Special I’.O.P. 23/-, 5 lbs. F.O.P. 21/-. 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA E DARJEELING. 






ATE, 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &c. 


i. CHANDELIERS, Lustre, Candelabra, & 
Vall-Lights of Every Period on sale & wanted to 
purchase,—M., 3, CRICK, 166 Church St., Kensington, W.8. 











BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
No misicading prices; aiways best.—Call or post 
‘the London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W.1, 


YHAMPERY (3,500 ft.).—Ideal 
Grand Hote! Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated. Privy, 


Apart’s. Mun. water, tennis, fishing, climbing, flowen, 





ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland, 





BIG SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Cos- 
tumes, etc. turned absolutely like new by our ex- 
pert tailors. Alterations and repairs free, Write for 
freo booklet or send garments for freo estimate, st. 
1906. We collect, ‘phone Llampstead 7445.—THkE 
LONDON TURNING Co, Dept. A., 54 Rosslya Hill, N.W. 3, 





F You Seek Peace at Little Price, write to cngag 
rooms at Hotel dea Falaises, Kquihen, five mile 
from Boulogne. The sea lies at its fect; the staff ar 
always at your service. Cooking is exceptional; the 
wine is good and inexpensive. Mons. Bual is a person 
ality. Neduced terms in July and September, 











__REPRESENTATIVE BRI 


a“ 


H_ HOTELS 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
_ Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





NGLESEY, Bay Hotcl, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, boating, Lathing, fishing. 








THOLL PALACE HOTEL 
A PITLOCHRY 

UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
] tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts. Radiators 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths, Jlallroom. 
Orchestra. ‘’clephone: 4 and 474. 





ESTE UL and beautiful holiday on Cotswold Hills, 
High-class comfort; motoring.—Colletts Hotel, 
Cleeve Hill 9. Nr. Cheltenham, 


Az 


800 ft. above sea. 





YORNWALL.—G. Reed, 1 Trevose Avenuc, Newquay. 
© Naval officer’s daughter strongly recommends above. 
bmall house, adjoining golflinks. Well run by ex-Public 
tchool man and wife. Excellent cooking. Only 10 
taken. 2} guineas except Aug. Vacancies Aug. 17. 


NROYDON WALDRONHYRST PRIVATE 
HOTEL.—Charmingly situated and appointed, 
genowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minutes 
London.—Write :—Ills. Tariff, Res. Propr., Phone 0757. 
I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
K.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


ne THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea ¥ront. 
HM. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat, 
' 10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catcring. 
J Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 

















YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE ROTEL. Facing 
-4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanseie. H.&c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 


i. — CHALICE WELL GUEST 
¥ HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts 
Varied table. 8s. to 10s.daily. Summer School Aug. -Sept. 


... Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300, Write for Mlustrated Variff, 


RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and 

beautiful garden, at Haglehurst Private Hotel, 
SIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. Near Beach, Tennis and Golf, 
Garages, From 4 gns. per week. Illustrated ‘Tariff, 
Telegrams: Laglehurst. ‘'elephone: 300. 











TFAORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—¥irst-class. Finest 

position sea front. Nearest station. Periec 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and rad iatorsin all rooms, 
Rooms with batbs. Garage for 100 cars. 





PFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hota 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





PPYORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL. Vita glasssaa 
parlour, gar.—’ Phone 2113. Mrs. V. '. GRESHAM, 


—_ 





rFVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL 
3 Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plaia, 
200 feet above sea, 
*Phone: 2207. 





Modern throughout. 
Every Comfort. Pros. Free. 





oe Hydro. 

4VA. The Favourite Hydro. 

a\ ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain's greatest Hydro, 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 

’Phone: Matlock 17, ‘Grams: ‘* Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





OLD RECTORY, NITON, I.W.—Guests received. 





PADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter. 1st Cl. Golf. Sp. Winterterms, 


PRINCETOWN, near (Devon).—TWO BRIDGES 

4iO'TEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above zea, 

30 miles of tishing, hunting. £xcellent cuisine aud cellar, 
Moderate taritf. Lock-up garages, 








SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 


TINOTNES.---SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting. golt, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes lt 





HALF-CROWN Lunch at any Trust House and 
gy other charges to natch, Wet particulars of 
150 Hotels and inns with fixed and moderate tariffs 
post free from TRusT HovusEs Ltb., Short’s Gardens, 
London, W.C. 2. 






ed 





EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d, post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managea by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. Ghonuz’s House, 193 REGEN? 
8 


————* 





oe ANNE’S-ON-SEA.-—" The Lindum,” South Pro- 
kKJmenade. Largest unlicensed hotel, Running water in 
bedicoms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier. 
Garage tor 200 cars. ‘Tariff: Manageress. 


STREET, 

\ THERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St 
George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and Breakilast 

ds. Od. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. Gd., of 

2 guineas weckly. 








— 
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